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~ SPELLING—NO. 1. 


The present is emphatically the age of pro- 
gress. It is the time when “men run to and 
| fro, and knowledge increases.” The most im- 
| portant element in each step of advance, and that 
which stands out most conspicuously, is simplicity. 
| This is illustrated in the simplicity of those discov- 
eries which apply steam to the production of the 
most stupendous results, and electricity to the 
instantaneous communication of thought at im- 
| measurable distances. The same element per- 
| vades every improvement of the day. 





| Inthe machinery of language, as in all other 
things, the demand is for simplicity. Those writ- 
ten languages which have been formed in modern 
‘times, as those of the Cherokees and Sandwich 
| Islanders, partake so decidedly of this character, 
| that a few weeks’ study only is necessary for a 
native to learn to read them. The systems of 
Phonotypy and Phonography, and the favor 
'which they find with the public, are evidence of 
the popular feeling on this subject. All the 


and the current is setting, every day, more and 
more strongly in this direction. We feel ham- 
| pered, and fettered, and bound down, like strug- 


_ ble vernacular. 
because in its capacities for expression and scope, 
it is so far above its kindred. Who would not, if 
the power were in his hands, purify and redeem 
it? What would be thought of one, who, in this 
practical age, should seriously propose to substi- 
‘tute andd for and; lett for let; nough for now ; 
and plough for plow? But there is little danger 
of this, for, as we have stated, the current fortun- 


will ultimately accomplish the object in view. 
A nation of free minds and free hands, will not 


authority of age. 


“our language, so as to adapt it to the wants of 
| practical men in a practical age, Dr. Webster, 
| with an enthusiasm and self-denial seldom equal- 
_ed, commenced his philological labors. Among 
the objects which were presented to his discrimin- 
‘ating mind, we will, at present, for the sake of 
| illustration, mention but one, viz: the dispensing, 
_as far as possible, with silent letters. 








changes made in our language for the last hun- |) 
dred years have been on the side of simplicity, |! 


| gling captives, by the redundancies, and inconsis- |) 
tencies, and anomalies, still abounding in our no- | 
We feel this the more sensibly, | 


ately sets the other way, and public sentiment || 





_long be slaves to absurdity, because it carries the | have nothing to do. 


the benefit of his hazard. 
Impressed with the importance of simplifying 








For the School Friend. | language were to be formed, would any rational 


| being, of common sense, introduce, in its construc- 
tion, any unnecessary elemcnt?—Would he use 
more letters to spell a word than are necessary? 
| Would he write musick or music? labour or la- 
| bor? plough or plow? traveller or traveler? Is 
‘there a man living who would not, for the same 
| reason, if possible, so change usage, at this mo- 
‘ment, as to dispense with every unnecessary let- 
‘ter? It was on ground like this, that Webster 
| planted himself. He was aware that usage was 
‘the only law. ‘Yet he hazarded the danger of 
| personal disrepute for the hope of accomplishing 
good. In this he has abundantly succeeded, as 
his fallen enemies, in the shape of silent letters 
and anomalies, testify. 

There are two points connected with this sub- 
| ject, which it is especially important to understand. 
One is, a distiaction between the changes which 
| Dr. Webster proposed merely, and those which 
"have been adopted, and thus become a part of our 
‘language, according to the authority of good 
| usage, the only authority on the subject. Of the 
| former class, such as were proposed but never 
adopted by the public, we will mention, for ex- 
‘ample, tung for tongue, doctrin for doctrine, &c. 
| Such were abandoned by Webster himself, for 
the best reason in the world, viz. because the 
public would not accept them. Of the latter 
class, we will mention such words as music for 
musick, public for publick, labor for labour, favor 
for favour, traveler for traveller, &c. These 
and others like them have been adopted, and have 
become a part of good usage. Webster’s authori- 
ty only claims those changes which are thus sane- 
tioned, either wholly, or in part. This is the 
whole extent to which we go as advocates of 
| Webster’s system, and this is all, his works, as 
now published, claim. Another point, important 
to be understood, is, the distinction between adyo- 
cating innovation or fresh changes, and supporting 
those improvements which we claim as sustained 
| by usage. With Webster's original position we 
He hazarded, and we reap 
We do not innovate, 
| because we reap the benefit of what were once in- 
‘novations, but have now become settled authority. 
There must be a first time to every thing. If 
there were no changes, there could be no im- 
| provement, although every change may not be 
'an improvement. But we hold fast to those im- 
provements of Webster which have been sus- 


i 
| 


| tained by the public, and let the others go. 





There is a class, however, who still advocate 


| ‘The question here presents itself,—if a new || the old system, and cling to it with unconquerable 
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pertinacity. ‘They oppose the improvements de- 
manded by the spirit of the age, and seem to 


imagine that antiquity is the only source and evi- | 
Lyman | 


dence of merit. Among them, Mr. 
Cons, of New York, has labored with much 
talent, industry, and perseverance. We ad- 
mire his good qualities, and only wish that 
they were on the right side, and devoted to 


a better cause, than in opposition to the progress || 


demanded by our practical age. 
his first appearance on the stage, warmly opposed |, 
every movement of Dr. Webster. He has pub- || 
lished much in opposition to his views, and has || 
Jabored hard to stem the tide of public opinion in 


favor of improvement, and, as we think, has thus |) 


done evil; but still the tide comes on, and even he || 
has yielded in some little degree, and, if he lives as 
long as we hope he will, he will continue to yield, || 
because he cannot help it. He has given up, af- 
ter hard battling, the k in musick, publick, &e., 
and the u in honowr, favour, &c., and we hope, || 
that, even yet, he may be found on the right side 
in all other important points. But, as he now 
stands, we must conscientiously oppose the sys- 
tem which headvocates. We have already stated 
, very important reason for this position in the || 
fact, that the old system is opposed to the spirit of |, 
the age. We may also add that it increases the 
labor and expense of education, and the time 
necessary to acquire it; and that it is not in accord- 
ance with good usage. We will, ina future 
number, more particularly examine these points. 





For the School Friend. 
On Teaching Arithmetic.—No, 10. 


BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 


SIMPLE DIVISION. 


mental rules, — Addition, —Subtraction, — Multi- 
plication,—and Division. These, however, may 
be resolved into Addition and Subtraction. So 


bination and development of two elementary || 


principles, namely, increase and diminution. We 
have already seen that Multiplication is only a 
special case of Addition. In like manner Division 
is only a special case of Subtraction; that is, 


when one number called the divisor is repeatedly || 


substracted from another called the dividend, 


until there is either nothing left, or a quantity | 
remains less than the divisor; the number of sub- || 


tractions made, or the number of times the divisor 
is contained in the dividend, being called the quo- 
tient (which signifies, how many, from the Latin 
Quoties.) 


To explain the nature of division, suppose we || 


have the following example: 


It is required to divide 6 apples into lots of 2 || 


each, and to find their number: 


He has, from || 
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| We begin by taking 2 apples from 
|| 6 apples, which leaves 4 apples. At the 
| time of doing this we place a 1 along- 
side to denote that 2 has been taken out 
once. .At each remaining subtraction 
) we place a 1, and continue the operation, 
until there is either nothing left, or a 
quantity less than what we subtraet. 





6appl’s 
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| By this operation we find that 2 apples can be 
_taken 3 times out of 6 apples; or, in other words, 
| that 2 apples are contained in 6 apples, 3 times.— 
In this case 2 corresponds to the divisor, 6 to the || 
| dividend, and 3 to the quotient. 

We see also in this case, that the divisor and 
dividend are both of the same kind, and that the 


| quotient is a number, being the answer to the 
| question, How many times? 


| 


Again, suppose we have the following question: 

| It is required to divide 12 apples equally between, | 
| 3 boys; what number would each have? 

| At first it would seem that 3 boys isthe divisor 
and 12 apples the dividend, and that the question 
| requires us to perform the absurd operation of 
ples. A little reflection, however, will show the 
true nature of the operation. 


| If we give each boy one apple, it will require || 
| three apples to go round once, and as many 
| times as we can take three apples out of twelve || 
| apples, just so many times can we furnish each || 
| boy one apple; and as we can take 3 out of 12) 


four times, each boy will receive four apples. 


I have deemed it proper thus to attempt to show 
what is the true nature of the arithmetical opera- 
tion termed division; and I would recommend 
that the first lesson on this subject to a class study- 
ing written arithmetic, that is, common, or, as it is | 


_tinguish it from mental arithmetic, should be to 
short method of performing subtraction, when 
| there is either nothing left, or a remainder less 


| the number of times the divisor is contained in, 
| that is, can be taken out of, the dividend. 


| Some remarks on the method of performing the 
| operation will form the subject of the next article. 





Vv 


School-House Architecture. No. 1. 


In discussing the subject of School-house architec- 
ture, there are two methods that may be pursued. The || 
first is to discuss the general principles, and afterwards 
| apply them in the details and construction of different | 
plans; or, second, to commence with a description of 
| some of the most improved plans, and, after an examina- 
| tion of these, to proceed to an enumeration of the 
| general principles that should govern in all cases, as 
| far as practicable, in the location, construction, &c., of 
| whatever plan may be adopted. We shall adopt the 


| 


finding how often 3 boys are contained in 12 ap- || 


sometimes termed, practical arithmetic, to dis- || 


. Py pi ee | show them what division is, and that it is only a | 
Arithmetic is said to be founded on four funda: || s y 


| one number is to be subtracted from another until | 


: “ aa than the number subtracted, and thus ascertaining |, 
that the whole science of Arithmetic is but a com- || ’ hus ascertaining 


| unnecessary here to speak. 
| teacher and school officer should be well acquainted; 











Of the great importance of this subject to the health 


| and happiness of the pupils and teachers, as well as to 


the general efficiency and success of any school, it js 
It is one with which every 


| and so far as we possess the power, we intend to furnish 
| the means of information. 
| tions on this subject that have issued from the Ameri- 
can press within the last few years, the most exten- 
| sive and able is the Journal of the Rhode Island 


Among the various publica- 


| Institute of Instruction, under the editorial manage- 
ment of Henry Barnard, well known as one of the 
| most able and devoted Superintendents of Public In- 
' struction in the United States. To this work We ex- 
| pect to be principally indebted for what we shall offer 
on this subject. We shall, however, only follow it so 
far as it is superior to other sources of information. 


| 

| Plans of School-Houses. 

| In determining the details of construction and 

_arrangement for a school-house, due regard must, 

‘of course, be had to the varying circumstances 

of country and city, of a large and a small 

| number of scholars, of schools of different grades, 

and of different systems of instruction. 

| 1. In by far the the largest number of country 

| districts as they are now situated, there will be 
_ but one school-room, with a smaller room for re 


| citations and other purposes needed. This must 
be arranged and fitted up for scholars of all ages, 
for the varying circumstances of a summer and 
bet a winter school, and for other purposes, reli- 
gious and secular, than those of a school, and in 
| every particular of construction and arrangement, 
| the closest economy of material and labor must 
be studied. A union of two or more districts for 
the purpose of maintaining in each a school for 
| the younger children, and in the center of the as- 
| sociated districts a school for the older children 
| of all, or, what would be better, a consolidation 
| of two or more districts into one, for these and all 
other school purposes, would do away with the 
almost insuperable difficulties which now exist in 
country districts, in the way of comfortable and 
attractive school-houses, as well as thoroughly 
| governed and instructed schools. 
2. In small villages, or populous country dis- 
| tricts, at least two school-rooms should be pro- 
vided, and as there will be other places for public 
meetings of various kinds, each room should be 
| appropriated and fitted up exclusively for the use 
_of the younger or the older pupils. It is better, 
/on many accounts, to have two schools on the 
_ same floor, than one above the other. 

3. In large villages and cities, a better classi 
‘fication of the schools can be adopted, and, of 
| course, more completeness can be given to the 
| construction and arrangement, of the buildings 
_and rooms appropriated to each grade of schools. 

| This classification should embrace at least three 
| grades—viz: Primary, with an infant depatt- 
| ment; Secondary, or Grammar; Superior, ot 

‘High Schools. In manufacturing villages, and 
-in certain sections of large cities, regularly or- 

ganized Infant Schools should be established and 
| devoted mainly to the culture of the morals, man- 














latter course. 


| ners, language and health of very young children. 
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4. The arrangement as to supervision, instruc- 
tion and recitations, must have reference to the 
size of the school; the number of teachers and 
assistants; the general organization of the school, 
whether in one room for study, and separate class 
rooms for recitation, or the several classes in 
distinct rooms under appropriate teachers, each 
teacher having specified studies; and the method 
of instruction pursued, whether the mutual, simul- 
taneous, or mixed. 

Since the year 1830, and especially since 1838, 
much ingenuity has been expended by practical 
teachers and architects, in devising and perfecting 
plans of school-houses, with all the details of con- 
struction and fixtures, modified to suit the varied 
circumstances enumerated above, specimens of 
which, with explanations and descriptions, will 
be here given. 


Plan, &c., recommended by Dr. Alcott, and by 
the American Institute of Instruction. 


In 1830 the American Institute of Instruction 
offered a premium for the best Essay “On the 
Construction of School-houses,’ which was award- 
ed in Aug. 1831, to Dr. William A. Alcott, of 
Hartford. ‘The Prize Essay was published in the 
proceedings of the Institute of the same year, to- 
gether with a “ Plan for a Village School-house,” 
devised by a Committee of the Directors of the 
Institute. 

The plan of the school-room recommended by 
Dr. Alcott, although less complete in some of its 
details, is substantially the same as that recom- 
mended by Mr. Mann, and can be easily under- 
stood by reference to the cut of the latter on 
this page. The room, to accomodate 56 pu- 
pils, each with a separate seat and desk, and from 
8 to 16 small children with seats for two, should 
be 40 feet long by 30 wide. The teacher’s 
platform occupies the north end of the room, 
which all the scholars face when in their seats. 
Each scholar is provided with a seat and desk, 
(each 2 ft. by 14 inches,) the front of one desk 
constituting the back of the seat beyond. The 
top of the desk is level, with a box and lid for 
books, &c. The aisles on each side of the room 
ate 2 feet wide, and those between the ranges of 
seats and desks are 18 inches. A place for recita- 


tion, 8 feet wide, extends across the whole width of | 


the room, in the rear, with movable blackboards. 
The room can be warmed by a stove, placed as in 
the cut referred to, or by air heated by a furnace or 
stove in the basement. ‘The room is ventilated 
by openings in the ceiling. A thermometer, 
library, museum, &c., are to be furnished. 

In the “ Plan for a village School house,” the 
school-room is 48 ft. long by 35 wide, to accom- 
modate eighty scholars with separate seats. The 
details of the arrangements are nearly the same 
as were at that date recommended for schools on 
the Lancasterian plan, and as are now recom- 








mended by the British and Foreign School Society 
—except that the floor of the room is level], and the 
seats are provided with backs. In the explana- 
tions accompanying the plan, the Directors recom- 
mend, that in villages and populous neighbor- 
hoods, the children be classified according to age 
and attainment into a series of schools, and that 
appropriate rooms for each school be provided. 


Plan recommended by Horace Mann. 

In 1838, Mr. Mann submitted a Report on 
School-houses, supplementary to his “ First An- 
nual Report as Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education,” which discusses the whole 
subject of school architecture with great fullness 
and ability. This document may be found entire 
in the Massachusetts Common School Journal, 


——————————— ee 


Vol. 1., and nearly so, in the Connecticut Com- 
mon School Journal, Vol. 1., and the New York 
District School Journal, Vol. 3. It fixed public 
attention on the defects of these edifices, and has 
led to extensive improvement all over that Com- 
monwealth. During the five years immediately 
following its publication, over $516,000 were ex- 
pended in the construction of 405 new houses, in- 
cluding land, fixtures, &c., and over $118,000, in 
the substantial repairs of 429 more. The larger 
portion of the first sum has been expended in the 
cities and large villages in the eastern part of the 
state, where may now be seen specimens of the 
best school-houses, and the best schools, in our 
country. The following plan embodies substan- 
tially the views submitted by Mr. Mann, in his 
Report. 
































F 





A. Represents the teacher’sdesk. B B. Teach- 
ers platform, from 1 to 2 ft. in height. C. Step 
for ascending the platform. L L. Cases for books, 
apparatus, cabinet, &c. H. Pupil’s single desk, 
2 ft. by 18 inches. M. Pupil’s seat, 1 ft. by 20 
inches. J. Aisles, 1 ft. 6 inches in width. D. 
Place for stove, if one be used. EE. Room for re- 
citation, for retiring in case of sudden iadisposi- 
tion, for interview with parents, when necessary 
&ec. It may also be used for the library, &«.— 
F F F F F. Doors into the boys’ and girls’ en- 
tries—from the entries into the school-room, an 
from the school-room into the recitation room.— 
G GGG .Windows. The windows on the side 
are not lettered. 


To avoid the necessity of fitting up the same 
school-room for old and young, and the inefficien- 


—=—— 


G 
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cy of such country schools as we now have, Mr. 
Mann proposed in this Report a union, for in- 
stance, of four districts which did not cover more 
than four square miles, and the erection of four pri- 
mary school-houses (a a aa) for the younger chil- 
dren of each district, to be taught by female teach- 
ers, and one central high school, (A) for the older 
children of the four districts, taught by a well 
qualified maleteacher. This plan is recommend- 
ed for its wise use of the means of the districts, and 
the efficiency of the instruction given. 
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Locke Amsden and the School Committee. 


We extract the following article from a well written 


and instructive tale, entitled “‘ Locke Amsden, or the || 


Schoolmaster.’’ Although the scene is professedly laid 
in the northern portion of the Union, the characters, 
and many of the circumstances connected with Ams- 
den’s experence in teaching, may be found in the West 
and South as well as in the North. Our limits do not 
at present permit an extended analysis of the work. 
The main action, however, consists in the keeping of 
two district winter Schools. And the incidents con- 
nected with these furnish the means of exhibiting the 
mischiefs of bad schools and the advantages of those 





which are good. Among the many interesting scenes 
through which the hero of the tale passes is that of an 
examination in connection with a competitor before a 
School Committee. How many school directors in the 
West correspond to the following picture we are unable 
to say ;—we hope, for the sake of education, that their 
number is limited. 

Upon inquiry of the bustling keeper of the inn 
where he stopped, Locke was told that the village 
school.had not yet been supplied with a teacher; 
and that the managing committee, consisting of 
the merchant of the place, the tailor, and the 


newspaper editor (for a political newspaper, called 


The Blazing Star, had just been established in || 


this miniature city) “were now on the look-out 
to engage a man of those splendidest qualifications 
which the growing importance of the place 
demanded.” 


directions to the house of the merchant, who, it 


was said, would probably exercise a rather con- || 
trolling influence among this able board of man- || 


agers. A few steps brought him to the showy 


white house before named, as belonging to the | 


popular personage—as an only merchant of a litle 
village generally is—of whom he was in quest. 
On applyihg the knocker, the door was opened 
by the merchant himself, who appeared with a 
pen behind his ear, and invited the other into his 
sitting room, where, it appeared, he had been post- 
ing his books. He was a youngerly man, of an 
affectedly brisk and courteous manner. Suppos- 


ing his visitor had called for the purposes of | 
trade, he received him with all the smirks and || 
bows of a practiced salesman, and began to talk | 


rapidly about nothing—i. e. the state of the 


Though somewhat startled at this || 
pompous announcement, our candidate yet took | 





weather, and the condition of the roads for travel- |, 


ing. As soon, however, as Locke announced | 
his name and business, he suddenly became much | 
less profuse of his bows and smiles, and, assuming | 
a consequential air, observed,— 

“ Why, sir, we are not over-anxious to engage 
a teacher just now—though, to be sure, we have | 
so many applications pressing upon us that we | 
shall be compelled to decide soon. But you see, | 
sir, we have a flourishing village here. It is | 
thought we shall have an academy soon. There | 


are many public-spirited and genteel people in | 
the place; and they will not be suited with any | 
thing short of a teacher of the most superfine | 
qualifications.” 


xpectations, in that respect,’”? remarked Amsden, 


scarcely able to repress a smile at the other's 
| singular application of terms. 

“ Presume it—presume it—that is, can’t say to 
the contrary. But do you bring any letters of 
| credit with you ?” 


| “Credentials? I have something of the kind 


| 
| about me, I believe; but having seen how easily 
they are obtained, and how little reliance the 
| public place upon them, I thought not of offering 
_ them, preferring to be examined, and not doubting 
‘that your committee would be abundantly able to 
| satisfy yourselves of my qualifications by such a 
course much better than by a dependence on the 
| certificates of others.” 


| That's fair—that’s fair, sir. 


ing business; and the gentlemen who are com- 
| mittee with me, one the editor of the Blazing 
Star, and the other the merchant tailor of our 
village, are both men of some parts—especially 
| our editor, whom I consider to be a man of splen- 
| did talents. 1 will send for them, sir.” 
So saying, the merchant committee-man went 
| out and despatched a boy for his colleagues, who 
soon made their appearance, and were thereupon 
| introduced, in due form, to our candidate for the 
throne of a village school. The new-comers 
also were both men below the middle age. He 
of the goose (we mean no disrespect to that honest 
calling, who take all the jokes and get all the 
money) was a man of a fair, feminine appearance, 
of pert, jaunty manners, and of showy dress, done 
in the very extremes of last year’s city fashions, 
though recently made, and now worn as a sort of 
| sign-board sample to display constantly before the 
great public of Mill Town Emporium, and its 
| tributaries, convincing proof of his standing adver- 
tisement in the Blazing Star, “to be always pre- 


| 
| 


| pared to cut and make to order after the very 
| latest New York and London fashions.” 


editor was a personage of quite a different appear- 
ance. He was grave and severe of look, his 
countenance plainly indicating how deeply he 
was conscious of the important responsibilities of 
his position, as conductor of the Blazing Star, 
on which the political destinies of the country so 
much depended. 


The sage trio, who were to decide on our 


hero’s qualifications in the sciences, being thus | 
brought together, the merchant announced to his | 


colleagues the cause of the convocation, and the 
| progress already made in the business on hand. 
| «Do youteach after the latest style and fashion 
of teaching, sir?” commenced the tailor, “there 
_ must be much in that, I think. There is nothing 


styles of the times, if one calculates to succeed, in 
almost any thing, at this day.” 
“ As far as I could see changes to be improve. | 


| ments, I certainly should follow them,” replied | 
“T trust to be able to answer all reasonable || Locke. 





The | 





like keeping up with the improvements and latest | 


|| had prompted his own call. 





“Do you teach book keeping?” asked the mer- || 


chant: “I consider that to be of the last im- 
portance.” 

“Literally, so do I, sir. An understanding, 
and mechanical skill of execution, of the princi. 
ples of penmanship, I consider of the first im. 
portance ; and, these attained, it may be lasily 
important that the pupil be’ instructed in book. 
keeping,” answered Locke, without observing the 
air of pique which became visible in the coun- 
tenance of the interrogator at this answer. 

“T feel impelled by my sense of duty to my 
country,” said the editor, “to make a preliminary 
question. And I trust the gentleman will excuse 


ee 





| my desire to know which of the two great political 
Why, to be sure, | 
| I profess to know something myself of education, | 

having been to an academy a quarter before enter- | 


parties of the day he supports. This I would 
not consider a sine gua non, or even very im- 
portant, at some periods in our public affairs; but 
when, as now, [ see an obnoxious party power 
stalking through the land, like the besom of de- 
struction, to overthrow the sacred liberties of the 
country, I do hold it an imperious duty to know 
the principles of those we encourage; not be- 
cause | should fear that one of that party, whose 
further increase 1 so much deprecate, could exer- 
cise a pernicious influence in our intelligent vil- 
lage, where, since the establishment of the Blaz- 
ing Star, the political views of the people, I am 
proud to say, are so generally correct—no, not at 
all on that account, but for the inherent principle 
of the thing.” 


“JT have never,” replied Locke, utterly sur- 
prised that a test-question of this kind should be 
put to him, “I have never, till within the present 
year, been qualified by age for a voter. I have 
examined the leading principles of our govern- 
ment, it is true, and I much admire them; but, 
supposing that the opposing parties of the day 
were mainly agreed in their aims to sustain those 
principles, and were, after all, only disputing 
about men, or at the worst, the different means of 
gaining the same end, I have so little interested 
myself in party questions, that I have as yet 
formed no decided preference for either side.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,’ rejoined the editor. 
“If you suppose that both parties are for sustain- 
ing the same prineiples, you are most” — 

The speaker was here interrupted by a smart 
rap of the knocker without. The merchant 
sprang to the door, and soon ushered into the room 
a personage alike unexpected and unknown to all 
present. His appearance at once showed him to 
be a person of many airs, with no lack of confi- 
dence in himself. He carried a tasselled cane, 
and wore ashowy safety-chain, with an abundance 
of watch-seals, to say the least, dangling from his 
pocket, while his dress was what has significantly 
been termed the shabby-gentee]. After inquiring 


| if the gentlemen present were the school comuit- 
|| tee, he announced his business, which, to the sut- 


prise, and, it must be confessed, somewhat to the 
uneasiness of our hero, proved to be the same that 
The committee, 
however, seemed very far from looking upon the 
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visit of the stranger as an intrusion; and, appris- 
ing him that they had just commenced the exami- 
nation of one candidate, they told him “the more 
the merrier,” as it would afford them a bettter 
chance for selection, and invited him to make 
number two; which being assented to, they pro- 
ceeded with the examination. 

“What are your views, Mr. Blake—for that, 
I think, you told me was your name”—said the 
editor, whose mind was still running on the sub- 
ject on which he was about to be eloquent, when 
interrupted by the entrance of the new candidate; 
“ What are your views of the propriety of instil- 
ling correct political principles into the minds of 
your pupils, who are the rising generation, and 
soon to wield the destinies of our glorious repub- 
lic ?” 

“TI hold, sir,” replied Blake, who, it appeared, 
had cunningly inquired out the calling, politics, 
&c., of each of the committee, before coming near 
them,—*I do hold, though others may disagree 
with me, that it is rather important to attend to 
the particular you have instigated, sir. I’m 
always open in my politics. I read several 
articles in a newspaper over at the tavern, just 
now, while waiting for my dinner, that speaks my 
sentiments on that head exactly.” 

“What paper was it?” eagerly asked the 
editor. 

“JT didn’t mind particularly,” replied the other, 
with an affected carelessness; “but I think it was 
the Star, or some such title.” 

“The Blazing Star?” said the former, with a 
complaisant bow. 

“The same,” rejoined Blake, “the very same; 
I now recall it.” 


“ That is the paper, sir, which I have the honor 
of conducting,” said the other, with another bow, 
and a gracious smile. 

“Indeed! Why, sir,” said Blake with pretended 
embarrassment, “why, sir, had I supposed—but 
I was so struck with the able—I hope you will 
pardon me, sir, for introducing’ — 


“O certainly, certainly, sir,’ interrupted the 


editor. “I feel myself both flattered and gratified 
by your opinions. There, gentlemen,” he con- 


tinued, turning with a triumphant air to his two || 


associates, “I have done what I considered my 
duty with the candidates, on the point in which I 
feel a deep interest. I am now willing to turn 
them over to you, for examination in the 
sciences,” 


“I should like to hear what Mr. Blake thinks 
about book-keeping in a school, since I have the 
misfortune to disagree with the other gentleman 
here,” said the merchant. 

“Book-keeping?” said Blake, instantly catch- 
ing a hint from the last part of the other’s observa- 
tion, “0, book-keeping is quite essential—quite, 
sir, quite; I always learn it to my pupils.” 

“T think so; J think it’s an important item in 
the account,” responded the merchant, glancing 





round at his colleagues, significantly, as he threw 
himself back with a self-satisfied air. 

“I have a boy,” said the tailor, “whom is pretty 
cute in grammar, as all allow; and I would be 
| pleased to hear the gentlemen explain on that de- 
| partment, and tel] whether their mode and manner 
| of teaching it is of the latest style? 

Mr. Blake here being not so prompt as usual in 
taking the lead, Amsden briefly but clearly ex- 
| plained the first principles of English Grammar, 

the object and uses of that branch, and his manner 
of teaching it by the text-books of Murray and 
others. The other candidate, after waiting till 





| pressed to give his views in so pointed a manner, 
that he saw no way to avoid saying something on 
| the subject—with some hesitation observed, 

| Well, gentlemen, my notions about grammar 
|may be different from others, perhaps, yours. 


Now my sentiments is something like this: —the 
| true use of grammar isto learn’em sense. Well, 


in what the gentleman here calls parsing Syntax, |, 


| J, now, should make my scholars find out the 
| sense of a piece. 
| I should require; because the only use of gram- 


'mar being to learn ’em the sense, as I said, why? | 


the work is done, an’t it? I take it so, gentle- 
| men. 
should take the piece in hand myself; and if I 
could not make sense out of it, then I should call 
it false grammar, that’s all. So when I have my 
| scholars write compositions, I square the gram- 
| mar of their pieces upon the sense they contain; 
| for when there’s sense, there must, in course, be 
grammar; and visy versy. Now that’s my sys. 
| tem, gentlemen. For I have no notion of spoil- 


| ing sense to make it fay in with book rules; but | 


I make the grammar come down to the sense, not 
| the sense give up to the grammar.” 


“Just my sentiments to a shaving!” exclaimed |) 


the merchant. “I used to study grammar when 
at the academy, and bothered and bothered to 
parse by the rules; but I never could see the use 
of it. And now, in my business letters, I never 


\think of trying to write by any of the rules I || 


learnt ; and yet I write grammar, because 1 write 


| Sense, as he says.- Yes, them’s my sentiments | 


| about grammar.” 
“ Well, it does look kinder reasonable,” said the 


tailor, “though my boy learnt the rules, syntax, | 
| and catemology, and all; and I don’t know what |, 


| he would say to leaving ’em off. Put perhaps 


‘this way of teaching grammar the gentleman || 


speaks of is some new imported fashion, that’s 
| soon to be all the style?” he added, inquiringly 
looking at the patent grammarian who had just 
| before spoken. 

“ Precisely,” answered the other, with a con- 
ciliating nod; “it is indeed, sir, a new system, of 
the very latest cut.” 

“T am satisfied, then, sir,’ rejoined the other. 

“Which is the most useful rule in the arithme- 
tic, Mr. Amsden?” asked the merchant. “I pro- 
fess to know something about that myself.” 





And if they can do that, it is all | 


But suppose they can’t do this, then I || 





| “ Why, that would be nearly as difficult to tell, 
| I imagine, as regards all the fundamental rules, 
as it would be to point out the most useful wheel 
of a watch, in which all the wheels are required 
| to keep the whole in motion,” replied Locke. 

“ Now I don’t think so,” said the questioner; 
but Pll ask Mr. Blake?” 

“O, I say the rule that helps a man the most 
to do business by, and you know quite well what 
that is, I fancy; for you tell what the articles you 
sell come to by that,” observed Blake, obsequiously 
| bowing to the merchant. 

“Ay; I see you are a practical man, Mr, 
Blake,” here chimed in the editor; “and such 
men are the very nerves and sinews of our 
| republic.” 

“T care less about that,” rejoined the merchant; 

| “but I must say I approve the gentleman’s views 
of grammar and arithmetic. But suppose we 
_ now pass on to Geography— 

_ “How do you bound the Polar Sea, M. 

_ Amsden ?” 

“ Which Polar Sea?” asked Locke, quite inno- 

cently. 

“ Why, the Frozea Sea, to be sure,” said the 

| other. 

“T must still ask to which Polar or Frozen Sea 

| you refer, sir, before I can answer your question,” 

said the former; “the Northern or Southern ?” 

“Well, that beats me,” observed the erudite 

dealer; “I had supposed the Frozen Oocean was, 
of course, in the north; for we all know that the 
farther we go north, the colder it is; and the farther 

we go south, the warmer it is. Don’t you think 
so, Mr. Blake.” 


“ Why, I had thought so, certainly,” responded 
Blake, glancing at Amsden with a supercilious 
, smile—*not that I have any wish to expose any 
body’s ignorance, by any means; but being ap 
| pealed to in the matter, so, it’s but civil to answer 
the question. And, now I am speaking on the 
| subject of geographical literature, I may as well, 
gentlemen,” he continued—deeming it now a 
favorable time to press the advantage he supposed 
he had gained over his rival, by an extra display 
of his erudition—* I may as well tell yon at once, 
that I rather pride myself on my knowledge of 
terrestrial geography, and my improved mode of 
teaching it. I teach it almost entirely by maps, 
and the map-making process. And it would 
/astonish you to see how quick scholars, in this 





'way, will become accomplished geographians. 
|[ learn’em, in a very short time, also, to make 
‘the most splendid maps, equal, nearly, to the 
| printed ones, of all sorts and sizes, both on Mer- 
_ cator’s project, as they call it, and on the principle 
of circular latitudes. Nor is this but a small part 
of the embellishments I teach my scholars, when 
they have the proper instruments to work with. 
| There's the problems and the circles, the squares, 
triangular geometry, ovals, perspective configura- 
|tions, and a thousand curious things, I could 
teach, if I only had the instr:ments; such as 
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Gunter’s dividers, circumflutors, and the like. 
And then I would teach musical psalmody, of 
evenings, for nothing, which, as I see you are 
about building a new church here, might be an 
object. In short, gentleman, I should be very 
happy to add my best powers in accomplishing 
your children, and helping to build up your 
flourishing village. But I leave the decision to 
you, gentlemen, with the greatest pleasure; be- 
cause I have discovered you to be men of the 
most ecstatic discernment.” 

As soon as the speaker had fairly delivered 
himself of this learned harangue, Amsden, who 
knew not which most to admire, the effrontery 
and ignorance of the fellow, or the ignorance and 
blindness of the committee, who seemed so ready 
to swallow all he said—inquired if there was not 
some man of science in the place, who could be 
called in to conduct the examination, and assist the 
committee in deciding upon the merits of the 
applicants now before them. This inquiry, as 
reasonable and fair as was its obvious object, 
produced, as a close observer might have easily 
seen, considerable sensation in the before well- 
assured mind of Locke’s exulting competitor; and 
his uneasiness was the next moment increased 
into downright apprehension, by a remark of the 
tailor, who, in a rather hesitating manner, said,— 

“ Why there’s the minister that preaches half 
the time here—and he’s now in the place, I 
guess. He’s a college-learnt man, they say, and 
would be willing to come in, perhaps, if—” 

“ Why, if these gentlemen,” interrupted Blake, 
rising in visible agitation, “if these gentlemen 
don’t consider themselves capable of deciding on 
our qualifications and embellishments, then, I say, 
I am willing—perfectly willing, I say, to”— 

“Well, I am not,” interposed the luminous 
head of the Blazing Star, with much decision. 
“T shall most pointedly object to that measure. I 
should consider it as no less than involving an 
approach to a sanction of that never-to-be-enough 
reprobated doctrine of the union of church and 
state. And I should raise my voice” — 

“Ah! 1 think we can get along,” said the 
merchant, breaking in on the latter, and now rising 
and looking at his watch with an impatient and 
irritated air, “I think we can get along without 
the help of the minister in this business. And if 
the two gentlemen,” he continued, with a dis- 
criminating gesture, “will step into the other 
room, or over to the tavern, we can probably 
come to a decision of the case without much 
trouble, .I think.” 

The two candidates accordingly retired,— 
Blake into the adjoining room, and Amsden, as 
was doubtless intended, to the tavern,—to give to 


the astute trio of examiners an Opportunity for 
private deliberation. 


“Shall we mark, gentlemen?” said the mer- 
chant, cutting three separate slips of paper, and 
passing two of them to his colleagues, with a pen- 
cil, that each one might write the name of the 





candidate he would select, and present it for com- 
parison with those of the others, after the manner 
of appraising a horse. 

“Well, if I was fully satisfied of Mr. Blake’s 
grammar’”’—=said the tailor, doubtingly, holding 
his pencil over his paper. 

“T am satisfied about it well enough for my 
case,” observed the merchant, dashing down the 
chosen name with a decisive sweep of the hand. 

“And so am I,” responded the editor; “and 
what is more, he is sound in political principles, 
to the core.” 

“O, I an’t strenuous, gentlemen,” said the 
tailor, following the example of the others in 
filling up the blank. 

The three slips with the written sides down- 
ward, were held up together, and turned over, 
bringing the name on each to view. And it was 
— Blake—Blake—Blake ! 


“ As I supposed,” said the merchant; “just as I 
knew it must be. Boy,” he continued, opening 
the door leading into the kitchen, “ you may step 
over to the tavern, and say to the gentleman who 
just went from here, that he needn’t trouble him- 
self to call again.” 





Character of a Gentleman. 


Dr. Lieber, of the College of South Carolina, 
in a recent address, made the “ Character of the 
Gentleman” the subject of an excellent discourse. 
If space permitted, the address should exhibit its 
good points by abundant extracts; in the absence, 
however, of large quotations, we give the follow- 
ing: 

“T have stated already that the forbearing use 
of power is a sure attribute of the true gentleman ; 
indeed, we may say, that power, physical, moral, 
purely social or political, is one of the touchstones 
of gentlemanship. 

“The power which the husband has over his 
wife, in which we must include the impunity 
with which he may be unkind to her; the father 
| over his children; the teacher over his pupils; 
| the old over the young, and the young over the 
aged; the strong over the weak; the officer over 
his men; the master of a vessel over his hands. 
the magistrate over the citizens; the employer 
over the employed; the rich over the poor; the 
educated over the unlettered; the experienced 
over the confiding; the keeper of a secret over 
him whom it touches; the gifted over the ordi- 
nary man; even the clever over the silly—the 
forbearing use of all this power or authority, or a 
total abstinence from it, where the case admits it, 
will show the gentleman in a plain light. 











“Every traveler knows at once whether a 
gentlemanly or rude officer is searching his 
trunk. But the use of power does not only form 
a touchstone; even the manner in which an indi- 
vidual enjoys certain advantages over others is a 
test. 


superior health, in presence of a languid patient, 

















No gentleman can boast of the delights of 


or speaks of great good luck, when in hearing of 
a man bent by habitual misfortune. Let a man 
who happily enjoys the advantages of a pure and 
honest life, speak of it to a fallen criminal fellow- 
being, and you will soon see whether he be, in 
addition to his honesty, a gentleman or not. 
“The gentleman does not needlessly and un. 
ceasingly remind an offender of a wrong he may 
have committed against him. He can not only 
forgive, he can forget; and he strives for that 
nobleness of soul and manliness of character 
which impart sufficient strength to let the past be 
truly past. He will never use the power which 
the knowledge of an offense, a false step, or an 
unfortunate exposure of weakness give him, 
merely to enjoy the power of humiliating his 
neighbor. A true man of honor feels humbled 
himself when he cannot help humbling others.” 





Obeying Instructions. 


A novel case of obeying orders literally, recent- 
ly occurred in a neighboring county. A gentle. 
man who carries on a pretty extensive farm, 
purchased a fanning mill, at a cost of some $30. 
One of his men came to him shortly after the 
purchase, and complained that the mill did not 
work well. “Try it again,” said the owner, 
“and if it still prove bad, take it into the road, fill 
it with straw, and burn it.” On the second trial, 
it did not work, and accordingly he burned it as 
directed. A few days after, the gentleman asked 
his man how the fanning-mill operated. “I 
tried it again,” he replied, “and had no better 
success than before, and so I set fire to it.”— 
“That was right,” said the owner, with an em- 
phasis. “ You are the first man I ever had who 
would mind me; you shal] hereafter have an 
increase of wages.” 





Free Translations. 


Brother Stevenson, of the Atlas, gives an amusing 
college recollection of Lieut. Alex. Hays, of Resaca de la 
Palma and Palo Alto memory, and one of his classmates, 
who being solicited to read a Latin lesson, by one of those 
indolent fellows who abound in every college, took up 
the passage which described Cesar stationing his bar- 
barian allies according to his plan of battle, “ In qua 
ratione Cesar distribuit homines barbaros,’’ and with most 
imperturbable gravity rendered it, “In distributing ra- 
tions, Cesar gave hominy to the barbarians.’’ 

This recals to my remembrance two diverting trans- 
lations of the same nature. 

A pupil at one of our academies, reading Cesar’s 
commentaries, came to the words “ Cesar transit Alpes 
summa diligentia,’’ which to the master’s astonishment, 
he translated “‘ Cesar crossed the Alps on the top of a 
diligence.” 

Another in the same class translated the well known 
proverb, “ nemo omnibus horis sapit,” as follows—* No- 
body knows at what hour the omnibus starts.” 

Perhaps the best as well as the freest translation of 
a Latin phrase, was given by a Cincinnati law student, 
who rendered “ nemo repente fuit turpissimus” by para- 
phrasing it, “ Nobody can become a lawyer without 











practice.””"—Cist’s Advertiser. 
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Scientific. 


Dertu oF THE OcEan.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Association of American Geolo- 
gists and Naturalists sitting in Boston, Comman- 
der Wilkes, U. S. N., made a communication 
upon the subject of the depth and the saltness of 
the ocean. The maximum depth has never been 
attained. Capt. Ross sounded 4,600 fathoms, 
about 27,000 feet, and got no bottom. There are 
great difficulties attending sea-soundings. Bottom 
has been obtained in 2,000 or 3,000 fathoms. Ex. 
periments show that the great valleys of the ocean 
run at right angles to the ranges near our coast. 
The basins of the southern hemisphere dip and 
rise alternately from the equator towards the pole, 
causing very unequal depths of water, Captain 
Wilkes hoped that some means would yet be dis- 
covered to sound by means of the explosion of a 
shell. 

The mean temperature of the ocean is 39,5°; 
in latitude from 54° to 60° south, the temperature 
is the same at top and bottom. It has been assert- 
ed, as the result of experiments, that the mean 
temperature of the Mediterranean is 55 degrees. 

Experiments were made by Capt. Wilkes upon 
the penetration of solar light. A pot painted 
white was let down into the water, and the point 
of invisibility marked; upon taking it out, the 
point of visibility was marked, and the two were 
found to vary but a fathom ortwo. In water of 
36 degrees, the pot disappears at six fathoms—in 
water of 76 degrees, at thirty fathoms—in the Gulf 
stream, at twenty-seven fathoms—just outside of 
ofit at twenty-three fathoms. 





Electrotyping. 


The precipitation of metals by Galvanism, or 
Electrotyping, was the subject for conversation at 
a late meeting of one of the Scientific societies of 
New Jersey. The process, as described in the 
Newark Advertiser, is as follows: 

The original and very simple method of effect- 
ing the precipitation, is to have a vessel with two 
apartments, the division being made of a piece of 
leather, or any porous substance ; into one apart- 
ment pour a weak solution of sulphuric acid and 
water, and into the other a saturated solution of 
sulphate of copper [blue vitriol.] Then place zinc, 
fastened to a piece of copperwire, into the acid, 
and upon the other end of the wire fasten a coin, 
or any article to be copied or coated, and bend it 
over so as to rest in the solution in the other apart- 
ment. The metal will gradually be precipitated 
upon the coin, and in a short time will form a 
thick copper scale having a perfect copy of the 
face of the coin. If any part of the coin is var- 
nished or covered with wax, the metal will not 
touch that part. So accurate will be the copy that 
the most minute lines will appear—even the 
marks of one’s thumb—if left upon the coin— 
copies of daguerreotype pictures, the lines of which 
are too fine to be felt, have also been taken. It 
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has; also been used to take copies of engraved 
plates, giving as perfect pictures as the original 
plate. ‘The copper can also be precipitated upon 
paper in the same manner, if the paper be previ- 
ously coated lightly with plumbago. 

Mr. Farraday, the English philosopher, made 
an improvement by which any metal may be pre- 
cipitated, and Mr. Cornelius, of Philadelphia, a 
lamp maker, has also made some improvements 
by which he gilds and silvers his articles in such 
a manner that they can be burnished. A button- 
maker in New York is also making what he 
calls treble gilt buttons in this way, and they are 
considered as durable as if gilded in the old way. 
But in these cases a galvanic battery is used, and 
by this it estimated that a six-penny piece can be 
made to coat a surface covering an acre. 

Platina has also been precipitated, and those 
wishing a metal not vulnerable to acids, can by 
coating it with platina, prevent it from being acted 
upon, even by concentrated nitric acid. 





Height of Water in the Lakes. 


The water in the upper lakes is a foot lower 
than it was last year, and nearly three lower than 
it was five years ago. This, with the accumula- 
tion of sand at the mouths of our harbors, renders 





them much less easy of access than they -have 
been for some years. On the other hand, the 
water of lake Ontario is continually growing | 
higher. This fluctuation is constantly going on, | 
the greatest variation being about ten feet. The | 
water has been known to rise eighteen inches in 
one year at the mouth of the Genessee, but this 
was unprecedented. This rise and fall of water 
has been much speculated upon, and is as mucha 
wonder of wonders as the continual rise of land 
in Norway and Sweden, which has risen 1800 
feet in the last 1200 years.— Chicago Tribune. 





Scorched Steps. 


Toward the end of autumn may be observed in 
the fields marks of footsteps, which appear to have | 
scorched the grass like heated iron: this phenom- | 
enon was formerly regarded with superstitious 
dread, but can now be explained on very simple 
chemical principles. When the grass becomes 
crisp by frost, it is exceedingly brittle, and the 
foot of a man or even of a child, is sufficiently 
heavy to break it completely down, and effectu- 
ally kill it; therefore, when the sun has thawed 
the frosty rime from the fields, these foot tracks 
appear brown and bare in the midst of the sur- 
rounding and flourishing green grass. 





Cold Bedrooms. 


A person accustomed to undress ina room with- 
out a fire, and to seek repose in a cold bed, will 
not experience the least inconvenience, even in 
The natural heat of his 


| a change of diet. 
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body will very speedily render him more com- 
fortably warm than the individual who sleeps in 
a heated apartment, and in a bed thus artificially 
warmed, and who will be extremely liable to a 
sensation of chilliness as soon as the artificial heat 
is dissipated. But this is not all; the consti- 
tution of the former will be rendered more robust, 
and far less susceptible to the influence of atmo- 
spherical vicissitudes than that of the latter.—Jowr- 
nal of Health. 





Abstemious Diet. 

Many cases of illness, both in adults and children, 
may be readily cured by abstinence from all food. 

Headaches, disordered stomachs, and many 
other attacks, are caused often by violating the 
rules of health, and in consequence, some part of 
the system is overloaded, or some of the organs 
clogged. Omitting one, two or three meals, as 
the case may be, gives the system a chance to rest, 
and allows the clogged organs to dispose of their 
burdens. The practice of giving drugs to “ clear 
out the stomach,” always weakens the system, 
while abstinence secures the good result without 
any injury. 

Said a young gentleman to a distinguished 
medical practitioner in Philadelphia, —* Doctor, 
what do you do for yourself, when you have a 
turn of headache, or other slight attacks ?” 

“ Go without my dinner,’’ was the reply. 

“ And if that does not cure you, what then ?” 

“ Go without my supper.” 

“But if that does not cure you, what then?” 

“ Go without my breakfast. We physicians 
seldom take medicines ourselves, or use them in 
our families, for we know that starving is better ; 
but we cannot make our patients believe it.” 

Many cases of slight indisposition are cured by 
Thus, if a person suffers from 
constipation, has headache, slight attacks of fever, 
or dyspepsia, the cause may often be removed, by 
eating rye mush and molasses, baked apples, and 
other fruits—Domestic Receipt Book. 





Beautiful Sentiment. 


The late eminent judge, Sir Allen Park, once 
said at a public meeting in London: “ We live in 
the midst of blessings till we are utterly insensi- 
ble of their greatness, and of the source from 
whence they flow. We speak of our civiliza- 
tion, our arts, our freedom, our laws, and forget 
entirely how large a share is due to Christianity. 
Blot Christianity out of the pages of man’s histo- 
ry, and what would his laws have been—what 
his civilization? Christianity is mixed up with 
our very being and our daily life; there is not a 
familiar object around us which does not wear a 
different aspect, because the light of Christian 
love is on it—not a law which doeg not owe its 
truth and gentleness to Christianity—not a cus- 
tom which cannot be traced in all its holy health- 
ful paits to the Gospel.” 
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To Correspondents. 


i “vere icati intended |} 
We have received several communications intende ihe capposed 16 pectiide thet the shove feats could be 


for insertion in this paper, which, though well written, 


seem to possess merely a local interest. The writers || 


have our thanks for their articles, as well as for the |! Enquirer, we learn, however, that the humbug has at 


| length exploded, and we suppose that calculations will 


manner in which they were submitted to our disposal. 
As it is impossible for us to publish all the articles that 


we receive, we prefer those that will interest the largest 


number of readers. 


C. is informed that we should like to see the series of 
essays that he proposes to write. Let each article be 
short and to the point. [is last communication is 
received, but we have not yet had time to examine it.— 
It is not, however, of a character suitable for our pages. 

D. B., of Norfolk Co., Va., is entirely at liberty to 
have the article republished to which he refers. The 


ject of education, none of which is more common than 


that the greater the number of hours a child is confined || common to both may be canceled, of left out. 


in a school room, the more knowledge he must acquire. 
Correct views on this subject cannot be too widely 
spread. 

We have several queries, mathematical questions, 
&c., which will be noticed hereafter. 





Missing Numbers--The Post Office. 


We have recently had numerous complaints with 
regard to the failure of our paper to reach its destina- 
tion. Weare entirely unable to determine the precise 
cause of the difficulty; —it probably lies with some of 
the large distributing post offices; in no case, we presume, 
so far as we are informed, with the respective offices 
where our readers receive their papers. 

So far as we are concerned, it is proper to state, that the 


and carefully,so that nothing is wanting on our part to 
secure their safe transmission. 

In reply tothe numerous applications for the first 
number of the present volume, we would again state, 
that, although a much larger edition was printed than 
we supposed would be necessary to meet the demands 
for it, the increase of the number of readers desiring 
to begin with the present volume has been so great, as 
soon to exhaust all we had. This will explain to those 
who may not receive it, the cause of our inability to 
comply with their requests. 





Arithmetical Humbuags. 


Some time since, there appeared in the New York 


papers an account of an individual who possessed surpris- || 


ing powers of calculation. Soonafter this, the same in- 
dividual came out in a regular advertisement, stating 
what he could do, and also offering, on the receipt of $10, 


to forward a set of rules which would enable any person || 
to perform the same calculations with the same facility. || 


Among other wonderful feats whieh he proposed to fur- 
nish rules for performing, were the following: 

“Ist. Let a column of figures, say B00 IT Tength and 
10 or 20 in breadth be placed before me, and in less than 
5 seconds of time I will give the sum total—always com- 
mencing on the left hand side to place the answer down. 

“2d. Let a sum be written in multiplication, with 1000 
figures in the multiplier and as many in the multiplicand, 
and I will commence on the left hand side, and write the 
product underneath on one line, as fast as the figures 
can be written down. 


3d. Let a sum be written in division, with any large 
amount for a divisor, and I commence writing down the 


| ceding, have 





remainder first, then the quotient. Fractions of every de- 
nomination can be summed up instantly, without re- 


| ducing them toacommon denominator. These rules can 
| be learned in one half hour by any person having the 


printed instructions.” 
Strange as it may seem, there were found numbers 


performed. From a recent number of the New York 


continue to be performed in the old fashioned way. 
While on this subject it is proper to remark that arith- 
metical humbugs of smaller dimensions than the pre- 
ionally pr ted th ‘Ives to the 
notice of teachers in the west. One of these made a some- 
what extensive tour, a year or twosince. The name of 
the individual we do not exactly recollect, but the hum- 
bug was called “ Canceling.’’ This, as is well known 





| to most teachers, is a common and useful operation in 
| arithmetic, the essential principle of which is, that when 
‘ : ' any number is to be multiplied and divided by two or 
community, generally, have many false views on thesub- || 15, numbers, if the multipliers and divisors are re- 


solved into their prime factors, those factors which are 


This is all very good, but the individual in question 


| had the effrontery to represent that it embraced nearly 


the whole science of Arithmetic, and that in few lessons, 
(about four or five, of an hour each) he could render any 


| person, acquainted with the elementary rules, a good 


arithmetician. With him, canceling was every thing. To 


| hear him talk, one would suppose that he thought all 


science consisted in canceling, and that he was the dis- 


| coverer of the principle itself. The better to humbug 


the credulous, he had a number of particular examples 
in multiplication and division of vulgar fractions, in 
which the terms were made up of composite numbers, 
containing common factors, so arranged that the opera- 
tion could be exhibited to the best advantage. In se- 
veral places in this region he succeeded in obtaining 


Trae nn | classes, from each member of which he received about 
greatest attention is paid to mailing the papers regularly || 


five dollars, for which he gave about four or five hours 
instruction, and which, in most cases, left the pupil about 
as wise as when he began? Not the least amusing part 


| of the whole affair, consisted in the fact, that, while the 
| individual could scarcely utter a sentence without say- 


|ing cancel, he did not properly understand the sub 


! 


| 
| 
| 











| 
i 





ject himself. He attempted to explain the principle by 
saying, that the operation was analogous to that of taking 


| equal weights from a pair of scales in a state of equi- 


librium. But every enlightened teacher knows that 


instead of its being a case where equals are subtracted 


' from equals, it is one in which two quantities having a 


certain relationto each other, (generally not one of 
equality) are both divided by the same number, which 
does not change their relation. 





Burnei’s Notes 
On tHE Earty Serriement or THE NortH WEsTERN 


Terrirory. One Vol. 8vo. price $2,50. Cincinnati: 
Derby Bradley & Co. 


It was formerly the practice in many of our higher 
schools, to spend a considerable portion of time in teach- 
ing the history of foreign countries, while that of our 
own was either entirely neglected, or received but partial 
attention. 

This doubtless arose from the fact that the date of our 
_nation in history was but recent, and that a large portion 
of our people still associated their history with that of 
the several European nations, from which they respec- 
tively derived their descent. 

If that, formerly, was a sufficient reason for neglecting 
the history of our own country, it is now no longer 
such. American History should be familiar to every 
well educated American citizen, and every intelligent 


i] 








resident of the West should feel a pride in possessing an 
intimate acquaintance both with its early and more re- 
cent history. 

The volume before us will be regarded as an interesting 
and valuable addition to the historical literature of the 
West. The author is well known as having been an 
actor in many of the scenes which he describes. In the 
language of the‘poet he may truly say 

« All which I saw, and part of which I was. ” 

Though the work was not intended for schools, it 
should occupy a place in the library of every intelligent 
citizen. 





Key to Mitchell’s Geography, 


| By James E. Carrorx. Philadelphia. Thomas, Cowper- 


thwaite, & Co., 1847. 


This is a book which is principally designed as an aid 
to teachers and private learners. It contains full 
answers to all the questions on Mitchell’s School Atlas, 
with much additional information derived from the 
highest authorities. 

This work has received the commendation of persons 
of the highest intelligence; and so far as we can judge 
from a hasty examination, the author has performed his 
task in such a manner as to reflect great credit on his 
judgment and ability. 

There is some difference of opinion among the best 
instructors with regard to the propriety of a teacher's 


| using a book of this kind in hearing the recitations of a 
| class. Without expressing any opinion on this point, we 











have no hesitation in saying that a majority of in- 
structors would find advantage in carefully examining 
the work, and in reading over, in the Key, the lesson of 
the class before hearing them. 





Astronomy. . 

W. C. Bond, Professor of Practical Astronomy in 
Harvard University, writes to President Everett, that 
their new telescope, which is one of the finest in the 
world, has resolved the great nebula in Orion. He says: 

‘*‘ This morning, the atmosphere being in a favorable 
condition, at about three o’clock the telescope was set 
upon the trapezium in the great nebula of Orion. Under 
a power of 200, the fifth star was immediately conspicu- 
ous, but our attention was directly absorbed with the 
splendid revelations made in its immediate neighborhood. 
This part of the nebula was resolved into bright points 
of light. The number of stars was too great to attempt 
counting them ; many were however readily located and 
mapped. The double character of the brightest star of 
the trapezium was readily recognized with a power of 
600. This is “ Struve’s sixth star,’’ and certain of the 
stars composing the nebula, were seen as double stars 
under this power. ” 

It should be recollected, that this nebula and that in 
the constellation Andromeda, have been the last strong 
holds of the nebular theory; that is, the idea, first sug- 
gested and advocated by the elder Herschell, that masses 
of nebulous matter were in process of condensation into 
suns, and perhaps systems, like that of which our earth 
forms a part. 

Since writing the above, we have met with the following 
which will be interesting to such of our readers as wish 
to know something about the new discoveries in Astro- 
nomy. 

Still another Planet. 

“On the 10th of October, Mr. Hind, of London, the 
discoverer of Iris, discovered another small planet, near 
the star 15 Orionis, of the size of a star of the ninth 
magnitude, with bluish light. On Oct. 18th, 5h. 22m. 
27s. its A. R. was 5h. 3m. 42 sec., and north declination 
14 deg. 31-2 min. This is the fifth planet brought to 
our knowledge within the last fifteen months, viz: 
Neptune, Astrea, Hebe, Iris, and the last—and eight 
are now known to exist between Mars and Jupiter. 
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Ray’s Arithmetic=-=-Part Third. 


While it is not our wish to fatigue our readers by 


calling their attention to our own publications, yet we || 
deem it proper to say so much as will present the School 


Books in which we are immediately interested, fairly 
before their minds. 

Ray’s Arithmetic Part 3d, containing a complete 
treatise on practical arithmetic, was published about 
ten years since, and has been regularly increasing in 
circulation, until it is now used in a large number of 
the best common schools and academies in the West 
and South. From the date of its first publication, it 
received the approbation of many of the best teachers, 
as one of the most clear, comprehensive, and practical 
treatises on arithmetic ever published. 

This work is arranged on the analytic and inductive 
methods of instruction, and embraces the modern and 
most improved methods of teaching the science. Every 
principle is presented to the mind of the learner in its 


| 
| 
| 
most simple form, while the rules for the performance of 


the various calculations are so explained and illustrated 
that the pupil is led to a thorough understanding of the 
reason of every operation that he performs. By this 
means he acquires not only a correct knowledge of the 
subject, but, at the same time, is laying the best possible 
foundation for the prosecution of higher studies. 

While the work is strictly scientific, it is also eminent- 
ly practical, the rules and examples having been specially 
arranged, so as to render the pupil well qualified to per- 
form the practical calculations in the business pursuits 
of life. Great attention has been given to render the 
definitions and rules clear, simple, and precise, so that 
the learner may proceed with mathematical accuracy 
from the commencement of the study of numbers 
throughout his future course. 

Arithmetic taught in this manner, is valuable, not 
only for the knowledge obtained, but also for its influ- 
ence in cultivating and strengthening the reasoning 
powers of the learner. 

Many of our readers are already well acquainted with 
this work, and those who are not, will doubtless examine 
it for themselves. 

Among those subjects in the work deserving of par- 
ticular notice, we might name, Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions,—A nalysis,—Ratio and Proportion,—and the 
Extraction of the Roots. 

Itfis proper to notice that this is one of a series of 
works on the subject of arithmetic. . The first (Ray’s 
Arithmetic, Part First,) commences with the simplest 
combinations of numbers, while the last, (Ray’s Arith- 





Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 


Kirtland, Lake Co , Ohio, Nov. 9th, 1847. 


Eprrors or Scuoot Frienp :—Gent.—Enclosed is a 
| notice to * Teachers in Ohio,” which you will please 
insert in the next number of The School Friend. You 
will perceivs from the notice that the teachers and 
| friends of education, in this part of the state, are making 
| an effort to unite their influence and energies for the 
| purpose of promoting the interest of schools, and 
_ popular education generally. 
| Itis hoped that teachers and others, at the south and 
| west, will co-operate with us in this movement, 
| although we have not had an opportunity to confer 

with them on the subject. Trusting that it will meet, 
| at least, with your approval, 
I remain, yours, &c. 

M. F. COWDERY. 


TO TEACHERS IN OHIO. 

At Teachers’ Institutes held in Ashland, Ashland 
| Co., Chardon, Geauga Co., and Akron, Summit Co., in 
October and November, 1847, M. F. Cowpery, of 
| Lake Co., L. Anprews, of Ashland Co., A. D. Lorp, of 
| Franklin Co., W. Bowen, of Stark Co., Jostan Hurry, 
| of Richland Co., T. W. Harvey, of Geauga Co., A. H. 
| Bauer, of Ashtabula Co., and M. D. Leaeerr, of 
| Summit Co., were appointed a Committee to take into 

consideration the propriety of forming a State TEacu- 
| ers’ Association, and to fix upon the time and place 
| for organizing the same. : 

The undersigned, a majority of said Committee, 
assembled at Akron, and have resolved that it is expe- 
| dient to hold a Convention at Akron, Summit Co., on 
| the evening of the 30th and during the day of the 31st 
| of December next, for the purpose of organizing a State 
| Teachers’ Association. 

It is hoped that teachers in Ohio, feeling an interest 
| in their profession, and the improvement of the schools 
_ of our state, will be present and assist in the organiza- 
| tion of the Association, and afterwards in promoting its 
interests. 
There will be an address before the Convention on 
| the evening of the 30th of December. 
Educational and political papers in Ohio are requested 
to insert the above notice. 
M. F. COWDERY, 
W. BOWEN, 
JOSIAH HURTY, 


THOS. W. HARVEY, 
L. ANDREWS, 








metical Key,) contains the higher and more curious 
parts of the science, such as Continued Fractions, 
Systems of Notation, &c. Of these we shall say some- 
thing hereafter. The series, as a whole, presents the 
teacher and the student with a more thorough and 
extensive course than any other series with which we 
are acquainted, while at the same time, it is decidedly 
the cheapest. 





Extracts from Letters. 


Mr. J. G. Miller says, and we entirely concur with 
him, “ The greatest hindrance to the advancement of 
the cause of common school education, is the employ- 
ment of teachers who will work the lowest, without 
any regard to qualifications. 

“The first question generally asked a teacher, is 
‘How much will you take a month?’ not as it ought 
to be ‘What can you teach? How do you governa 
School?’ &c. This should not be so, while it is, edu- 
cation will advance but slowly. My motto is, 


* Let virtue be the end and aim 
We strive to gain while here, 

And knowedge is the only road 
That will conduct us there.’ ”’ 


M. D. LEGGETT. 


Any judicious effort for the elevation of the teacher’s 
profession, and the advancement of general education, 
|| (objects which are inseparable,) has our cordial sympa- 
| thy. We therefore notice the above movement with 
| much pleasure. 
| The old adage, “union is strength,” is as true in 
reference to educational matters as to any others. The 
| benefits of these associations, when rightly conducted, 
| are numerous, and evident to all who have had any 
| experience in them. It is too generally the case that 
| teachers lack a proper interest in their profession. It 
| has been judiciously remarked by a writer on the low 
estimation in which teachers are held, that “ we must 
respect our own profession, if we would have others 
respect it.’ That teacher, who is content to go on 
from day to day in the same routine, seeking and 
desiring no improvement in his own knowledge and 
qualifications, should never complain of small pay and 
low estimation. He deserves no better. Teachers’ 
Associations are admirably calculated to excite this esprit 
de corps, and desire for improvement among teachers, 
and this we deem not among their least advantages. 

But it is not our intention here to discuss the various 


believe they are too palpable to require even enumera- 
tion. 

It is to be hoped that the convention proposed will be 
well attended, and we doubt not it will be. We believe 
the right spirit is abroad in Ohio, on educational matters, 
though it is yet but as the first kindling of a flame, 
which will, we trust, ere long, light and warm every 
corner of the state. We regret that the place of meet- 
ing could not have been more central, but doubt not 
Akron was chosen by the committee for good and suffi- 
cient reasons. 





For the School Friend. 
Clark County Teachers? ‘Association. 

The Second Annual Meeting of the “Clark 
county Teachers’ Association” will be held in 
the “ Lyceum Hall,” in Springfield, on Saturday, 
(new year’s day,) January Ist, 1848, tocommence 
at 10.0’clock, A. M. ‘Teachers from a distance, 
and other Associations, and all friends of Educa- 
tion who can make it convenient, are respectfully 
invited to meet with us. 

M. MEAD, Cor. Sec., 
Teachers’ Association, Clark Co., O, 


2e 





Solutions to the Arithmetical Questions in the 
School Friend, No. 2, Voi, 2. 


Question 1st.—Three men A, B, and C, under- 
take to mow a meadow containing 15 acres. A 
can mow 5 acres in 3 days, B can mow 7 acres 
in 4 days, and Ccan mow 9 acres in 5 days. 
How long will it require the three men to mow 
the 15 acres. 


Solution by J. W. Monfort.—By division it is 
readily found thg A mows 12, B 13 and C 14 
acres in one day; hence, by adding these numbers 
together, we find that all these can mow 5} acres 
in one day. Then by dividing 15 acres by 532 
the quotient is 2274 days, the required time. 


Question 2d.—If 30 men in 40 hours can dig 
80 cubic yards, how many men, who are stronger 
in the proportion of 5 to 4, would it require to dig 
120 yards in 90 hours, supposing the ground in 
the latter case is harder than that in the former, in 
the ratio of 9to 8, and that the labor in digging is 
directly proportioned to the hardness of the ground. 


Solution by Analuo.—If 30 men in 40 hours 
can dig 80 cubic yards, 30 men will dig 2 cubic 
yards in 1 hour, and 1 man will dig 3; or 7; ofa 
cubic yard in 1 hour. Next,a man whois stronger 
in the proportion of 5 to 4, is one fourth stronger, 
and, consequently, will dig one fourth more, hence 
one man of the second class will dig ;;, and} of 
J of a enhie yard in ono hour; that is ;"; aud yy, 
or ;°; which is equal to ~; of acubic yard, in one 
hour. But the hardness of the ground in the lat- 
ter case is such that where a man formerly dug 9 
yards, he can now dig but 8; that is, the amount 
that a man can dig in the first ground is diminished 
by } in the harder ground ; or, a man in the harder 
ground can dig only $ of what he could have done 
in the softer. Hence, in the latter casea man can 


























good results, to be derived from these associations. We 














dig 8 of 1,=, of a cubic yard in one hour, and 
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in 90 hours one man would dig 90 times #,, or 
62 cubic yards. Then, dividing 120 cubic yards 
by 63, the quotient is 18, the number of men re- 
quired. 


Question 3d.—A and B can perform a piece of 
work in 2 days; A and C in 3 days; and B and C 
in 5 days; in what time would each do it by him- 
self. 


Solution by H. B. Wilson.—If A and B can 
do the work in 2days, both together can do } of it 
in one day. In the same manner A and C can do 


1 and Band C } of it in one day. Hence the 
sum of 4, 4 and 4, which is 31, gives twice 


what all three can do in one day, and one half of 


this or 2} is the part which all three can do in || 


one day. Now, if from this, we take the part done 
by two in one day, the remainder will give the 
part done by one in one day. We thus find that 
A can do }3, 
A can do the whole work in 3,3, days, B in 5 
days and C in 60 days. 


Question 4th.—Supposing the diameter of a 


dollar to be one inch and a half, it is required to || 


find the area of two tracts of land, one in the form 
ofa circle and the other in that of asquare, so that 
the number of dollars that encompasses each tract, 
shall exactly pay for it at 40 dollars per acre. 


General Method of Solution —If we represent 
the length of the side of the square in feet by a 
symbol (x), and then multiply this by 4, (the num- 
ber of sides), and then by 8, (the number of dollars 
in a foot), we shall get an expression (32x) for the 
cost ofthe land. Again the symbol squared (xx) 
and divided by 43560 (the nunfber of square feet 
in an acre) will give the expression for the num- 
ber of acres; this, multiplied by 40, gives another 
expression (,**,) for the value of the land. 
Putting these expressions equal to each other 


and reducing, we find the value of the symbol (x) |) 


to be 34848 feet, which is 2112 rods, and from this 
we readily find the number of acres to be27878,4. 

By proceeding in a manner nearly similar, we 
find the diameter of the circular tract to be also 
34848 feet or 2112 rods, from which, by the rule 
for finding the area ofa circle, we find the content 
of the circular tract to be 21895,69536 acres. 
From which it appears that the square tract of 
land is the largest. 

Mr. J. M. Salisbury solved all the questions in 
No. 1, Vol. 2; his letter came to hand too late to be 
noticed in the proper place. The following gentle- 
men furnished correct solutions to questions 1, 2 
and 3 above. 

H. B. Wilson, William D. Gage, Analuo, W. 
L. Hamilton and John F. Patton. The 1st and 
3d were answered by Wm. Hill. The Ist and 
2d by Sylvester Johnson, and the 3d. by L. L. 
Cartee. 

Mr. Patton also furnished an ingenious solution 
to question 4th, which came too late for insertion 
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tion 4th. 





Arithmetical Questions for the School Friend 
No. 3, Vol. 3. 

Question 1st. by N. P. Hymer.—A merchant 
bought 60 barrels of flour, of which he sold 20 
| barrels so as to gain a certain rate per cent. He 
| then sold 15 barrels so as to gain twice as much 
| per cent, and the remaining 25 barrels so as to 
gain three times as much per cent as on the first 
lot. He then found that he had cleared just 20 
| per cent. on the whole. Required the rates per 


| cent at which the respective lots were sold. 


| 
| 
| 


| Question 2nd. by John Newlin Jr—Three 


for which they are to receive $45,00; cach man 





| to be paid according to his ability to work. A 
B jj} and C yj in aday. Hence | and B can do the work in 12 days; A and C in 


TT } 8 days; and B and Cin 6 days. Now they all 


_work together, what part of the money should 
each one receive. 

| Question, (not Arithmetical) by C. Parker.— 
| How can four apple trees be planted, so that the 

| distance from any one to every other shall be 

equal ? 








| A State Superintendent of Common Schools. 
| 


Does Ohio need a State Superintendent of 


|| Schools? That the best interests of this State, 
|| containing nearly two millions of people, seven 


hundred thousand children and youth between four 
| and twenty-one years of age, and at least five hun- 
| dred thousand who should be in school the greater 
| portion of the year, demand that the entire time 
_ and attention of one man should be given to the 
promotion of popular education, no one can doubt. 
| Whether it is policy for the Legislature to ap- 
| point a superintendent during the coming winter, 
it is not ours to decide, but that the interests of 
education, and the true interests of the state require 
it, can hardly be questioned. 
Our young sister, Michigan, has long had a 
| Superintendent. Each of the New England 
' states has now a Superintendent or Commissioner 
of Schools, supported at an expense of $800, 
$1,000 or $1,500 per annum, and the beneficial 
| effects of the plan may be seen in the rapidity with 
which improved school houses are erected, and 
| the interest in the whole subject of education is 
| increasing in every section of New England. In 
| building a railroad or making a canal it is always 
| found economical to expend for supervision, a sum 
sufficient to secure the services of the best engi- 
neers and the most experienced contractors to over- 
see every part of the work. And does the work 
of educating four or five hundred thousand youth 
in common schools, and at an expense to the state 


of nearly $300,000, require no general sepervi- 
sion? 


} 








but which we may publish hereafter. Professor 





It may be asked what would be the duties of 





| John Armstrong also furnished a solution to ques- 


/men A, B, and C, engage to do a piece of work ! 








such an officer? We answer, first, those now 
discharged by the Secretary of State as Superin. 
tendent of Schools ;—to collect, from every district 
in the state, information in regard to the actual 
condition of schools, and to diffuse this, and infor- 
mation in regard to the progress of education in 
other states, as widely as possible throughout the 
state—to confer with subordinate officers, and pre- 
pare forms fortheir reports, &c. Second, to traverse 
the state, visit schools, address teachers and citi- 
zens generally, and aid in the formation of educa- 
tional societies in every county. Third, to super- 
intend Teachers’ Institutes, to engage personally 
in the business of instructing these schools of 
teachers. 


To occupy this place, we need a person selected, 
not on account of any political services he has 
rendered a party; not a mere speculator or theo- 
rist on the subject of education; not one whe knows 
only what were regarded as the best modes of in- 
struction some twenty, thirty or forty years ago, 
but a well educated, experienced and successful 
practical teacher, familiar with the business of 
actual instruction, and thoroughly acquainted with 
the best modes of teaching; one who is familiar 
with the present condition of the schools of our 
own state and with the improvements which have 
been made in other states; one who can sympa- 
thize with the teachers of common schools, who 
knows their wants and the difficulties with which 
they meet, and who can secure their confidence 
as wellas that of their employers. 


From our knowledge of the arrangements in 
regard to schools, in different parts of the state, we 
are confident that such a man might be employed, 
at least six months in the year, in attending Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, in each of which, from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty teachers might be instructed. 
And could a competent man be thus employed for 
the year to come, who can doubt that his services 
would give such an impetus to the cause of edu- 
cation in Ohio, as it has never received since the 
office of Superintendent was abolished ? 


It is by such labors that Mr. Barnard of R. I, 
Mr. Mann of Mass., Prof. Haddock of N. H. 
and Mr. Mayhew of Mich., are accomplishing the 
great work in which they are engaged. 

And should a suitable person be appointed and 
receive a salary of some seven or eight hundred 
dollars beside the payment of his expenses when 
engaged in the duties above named, can any one 
doubt that the money would be most profitably 
expended. 


Our opinion in regard to the necessity of cre- 








ating the office in question, has been frequently 
asked, both in conversation and by letter. Hith- 
erto it has not been publicly expressed, but we now 
state it as our deliberate conviction that the inter- 
ests of education require it, provided a suitable 
man can be secured for the place; but if not, it 
would be far better that no appointment should be 
made.—Ohio School Journal. 
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— 
ow Music in the Family. Now what is the object of this? The teacher || and prayer, and trains them up to be transplanted 
‘in- Its beneficial effects may not be doubted. No || will answer, “that without this reserve on my || at mature growth to the paradise and garden of 
riet family should fail to encourage the largest pos- || part, my commands will not be obeyed. Here it |God. The mother’s influence is often much 
ual f§ sible amount of-musical talent. Independent of || is, commands: and he that gives them often must || greater than the father’s. Her post is more re- 
or- ff its happy influences on the mind, it should be fos- || ever wear a “ straight jacket,” avoid all romping | sponsible, as she engraves deeper and more in- 
in J tered on account of its physical advantages. The || with his pupils at noon time, and look dignified || delible lines on the minds of her children. She 
he 


late Dr. Rush said, “the Germans rarely die of 
consumption, because they are always singing.” 
If this beautiful accomplishment tends in any 
degree to mitigate a malady so terrible, for the 


and grave. 

Now there is something in the human mind 
repugnant to a command: but let the word 
” please,” or “be kind enough to do so,” be used, 


stands at the head of the race. * * * All 


the most important springs of society are held and 
| 


prow by the feeble hand of woman. Every 


chord vibrates to her touch as with. magic sensi- 


a: world’s sake let us have a world of it. But there | the dignity of the teacher will be maintained, the | bility, and every harmony in the social system 
or. are other reasons—it induces amiability and ban- || task sooner accomplished, and good feelings in- | Waits on her impulses. How pure and tender, 
ly ishes bad passions. We havesomewhere read the || culcated, instead of that morose and snappish dis. || then, should be a mother’s heart! How careful of 
of testimony of an excellent clergyman, possessing || Position, the certain consequences of an opposite || her look, her smiles, her conduet, her every ac- 


much knowledge of human nature, who instructed 
a large family of daughters in the ordinary prac- 
ticeof music. ‘They were observed to be amiable 
and happy. A friend inquired if there was any 
secret in his mode of education, to which he re- 
plied: “ When any thing disturbs their temper, I 
say to them, sing; and if I hear them speak 
against any person, I call them to sing to me ; and 
they sing away all cause of discontent, and every 
disposition to scandal.” Sucha use of this accom- 
plishment might seem to fit a family for the com- 
pany of angels; young voices around the domestic 
altar, breathing sacred music at the hour of morn- 
ing and evening devotion, are a sweet and touch- 
ing accompaniment.—Neal's Gazette. 





For the School Friend. 
Kind Words at School. 

There are perhaps none who have not felt the 
power of “kind words.” T'rom the most an- 
cient period we find it a universally recognized 
maxim, “kind words turn away wrath.” Not 
only this, but they have a holy soothing power 
which turns the waste places of the soul into 
verdant beauty. 

Who has not felt the power of “kind words” 
to allay the troubled ocean of mind. They seem 
to say, “peace, be still,” and all rests within, 
though the world’s breakers toss high as before. 
The Eolian strings of the heart are swept by each 
breezy word, the vibrations from the various little 
tensors, mingle in one, and rule the man! Un- 
string one and like the sanguine brook, it affects 
the whole broad bosom of the slumbering lake ! 
No one has measured their power over the human 
mind, for it is deeply seated in the soul! In the 
minds of the young this influence is keenly felt; 
for then the tender sensibilities are alive to all 
the finer feelings of our nature: these are the 
adornings of noble minds; and those which above 
all others we should cherish: yet we have reason 
to fear that their cultivation is but little attended 
to, when passing into some of our school rooms, 
where nothing but lowering eye-brows, and words 
that come out as hoarsely as if they grated upon 
the icebergs of a soul on whose surface played 
not one warming ray, are the grand incentives 
used by the teacher. ; 


course of treatment. The mind of the young 
student is often taxed heavily, in winding the 
rugged paths of science. Unused to confinement, 
he longs again for the variety of the farm, or the 
workshop. Home and its hallowed associations 
arise often to memory, he turns from the cross 
looks to which he is accustomed, and sighs for 
the smiles of brothers or sisters, or the kind words 
of a fond mother: he looks with a longing eye 
to the sun, so long setting, and takes a light break- 
fast in the morning. 

Never in the history of a teacher’s life, is there 
a greater opportunity for carrying out the truly 

















ennobling part of his mission. “ Kind words,” 
words of encouragement, must be used, for the 
gentle breezes chase from the tender plant the 
heavy night dew, and it sports again in the sun- 
beams, but the hurrying blast prostrates it to the 
earth, and its beauty fades! The objects of edu- 
cation, its beauties, its pleasures, should be held 
up to the young mind in the most engaging man- 
ner. This will seldom fail to produce the desired 
effect. A few “kind words” rightly spoken, are 
of more avail than any thing that can be accom- 
plished by twice the time spent in making threats. 
O. W. N. 


~~ 


A Mother’s Influence. 





Who can measure the influence of a mother 
on the young and immortal minds of her chil- 
dren! Her look, her actions, her smiles or her 
frowns on her children, stamp impressions on 
their minds which will last forever. She gives 
a molding influence to their character, their 
course of life, their temporal and eternal well- 
being. They rise to the glories and happiness 
of heaven, or sink to the woes and ruin of a lost 
eternity, much according as the mother trains 
them up for God, or neglects their minds to grow 
up in selfishness and sin. The mother sits at the 
threshold of their existence, and directs their first 
tottering footsteps. Her duties lie at the fountains 
of human society, and from these young springs of 
life flow out in all after existence, streams of bitter 
water or sweet, purified or poisonous, according 
as the mother directs the minds of her children to 
the only Savior, and prays with and for them. 

The nursery is the mother’s moral garden, in 
' which she nourishes the tender plants by faith 








|tion which imprints such indelible lines, and ex- 
|erts such imperishable influence, on the young 
minds of her children. How humble, how pray- 
erful, how near to God ought a mother to live, 
'that the light of his countenance, which beams 
on her heart, may reflect its lineaments divine on 
/ the immortal minds of those which God has en- 
‘trusted to her care to train up for him.— Anon. 
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A Poet’s Dream. 


I dreamed that I was engaged in writing, and 
| that in the midst of a sentence, a musqucto came 
| buzzing in my ear. [ remonstrated with him 
for so disturbing me, having spoiled a beautiful 
| paragraph. “TI will not trouble you,” he replied, 
“I have merely come to punctuate a passage.” 





ms 


Influence of Poetry on Education. 


The people should become to a considerable 
extent their own educators. If more of the poeti- 
cal were thrown around the aspect of their life, 
they would see that they are not merely mem- 
bers of the commonwealth of England, but mem- 
| bers of the commonwealth of enlightened and en- 
| lightening minds, to whom, in all periods of his- 

tory, poetry has been a harmonizing principle. 
It is not mere change in its institutions that this 
country wants, though these have been obviously 
| and imperatively necessary ; it wants far more the 
| culture of a harmonizing spirit which would re- 
fine the feelings, call forth the affections, purify 
and expand the reflective faculties, and which, 
| ever aiming toward catholicity of sentiment, of 
| perception and ofaspiration, would evolve the good 
from the husk of error and sin—would transmute 
antipathy into love, and depravity into excellence, 
and would toach mon to gamo, not on tho chango 
| able in each other, which they hate or despise, but 
on the unchangeable, which is the glory of their 
common nature, and which makes them one with 
their Father in Heaven.—Macall’s Agent of Civi- 
lization. 
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He only lives and enjoys life, who pursues 














| some useful calling —True Wesleyan. 
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‘¢ Never Give Up.” 


The following spirited lines we cut from the 
The paper was sent us 
the other day by our friend Ball, with a request 
We do so with great 
pleasure, not merely to gratify a friend, but be- 
cause the lines are excellent, and the lesson which 


Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


that we would copy. 


they teach is an important one. 


Oh could we climb the morning sky, 
And print it there in words of fire!” 


‘Never give up!” What man of enterprise 


or adversity has not needed sucha motto? What 
mercantile or professional man, what scholar, 
what writer of good books, what straitened 
publisher, what editor of a newspaper, what 
Christain philanthropist, what missionary, what 
reformer of abuses in church or state, what 
projector of wise and benevolent schemes, what 
discoverer of new truths in science, what bold 
adventurer in savage lands, what general amid the 
perils of the field, has not acted on the principle 
here involved, and derived from its inspiration 
something of supernatural strength and energy ? 
What has it notdone? What can itnotdo!— 
Try it and see! We recommend it to the poor, 
the sick, the bereft, the bankrupt, the slandered, 
the oppressed; and all the enterprising friends, 
patrons, disciples, of virtue, science, literature, 
religion, philanthropy, in all their efforts and 
their aims; and mean by the grace of God, to 
make it our own motto in trying to do good. 


“NEVER GIVE UP!” 


“ Never give up’’—’Tis the secret of glory, 
Nothing so wise can philosophy preach; 

Think on the names that are famous in story, 
“ Never give up,” is the lesson they teach. 

How have men compassed mortal achievements? 
How have they molded the world to their will? 

’Tis that midst dangers, and woes, and bereavements, 
‘“« Never give up,’’ was their principle still. 


“‘ Never give up,’’—though o’erladen with sorrow, 
Shake not the yoke—’twill more bitterly gall; 

‘“* Never give up,’’ for there cometh a morrow 
Fraught with delights to compensate for all. 

“* Never give up ’”’—bear your fate with serenity ! 
Crouch not ignobly like slaves in the dust ; 

Life’s a rough passage to the realms of amenity; 
Dark is the journey, but travel we must. 


‘* Never give up.’”’—It can last but a season. 
Will you—because a cloud bursts on your way— 
Basely surrender your manhood and reason, 
Weeping for griefs that must end in a day? 
What, though the tempest around you be raving! 
Soon you’ll have emptied life’s rancorous cup, 


Soundly yon’ll sleen where the willows are waving; 
Thunder don’t wake you—* Never give up.” 


‘Never give up.”’—It were impious to dream of it, 
Keen though your anguish be, never forget 
That there are fortunes, (O, raptures to deem of it!) 
Bright and immortal in store for you yet. 
Ere the night fall—if by virtue a meriter, 
May you not, mourner, in Paradise sup, 
Compeer of angels and heaven’s inheritor? 
Think of your destiny—* Never Give uP.” 


A Few Words to Children. 


You were made to be industrious.—Y ou should 
work. All your bones and muscles were made 
for work, just as much as the wheels of a clock 
or a watch were made to go round; if you do 
not work, in some way, you are as worthless as a 
clock which does not go. Industry gives health. 
Lazy people are not half so well as industrious 
| people are. Industry gives wealth. All the great 
| fortunes have ever been earned by industrious peo- 
ple, (although, I am sorry to say, they are too 
often possessed by lazy ones,) and it is highly 
| proper that you should desire to-earn money, it 
| you intend to be benevolent, and do good with it. 

You were made to be kind, generous and mag- 
nanimous.—If there is a boy in the school who 
| has a club foot, don’t let him know that you see 
it. If there is a poor boy with ragged clothes, 
don’t talk about rags when he is in hearing. If 
there is a lame boy, assign him some part of the 
game which does not require running. If there is 
/a hungry one, give him a part of your dinner, 
| if there is @ dull one, help him to get his lesson. 
| If there is a bright one, be not envious of him; 
| for if one boy is proud of his talents, and another 
is envious of them, there are two great wrongs 
and no more talents than before. If a larger or 
stronger boy has injured you, and is sorry for it, 
forgive him, and request the teacher not to punish 
him. All the school will show by their counte- 
‘nance how much better it is to have a great soul 
'than « great fist—Horace Mann. - 
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Flowers. 


How the universal heart of man blesses flowers! 
They are wreathed around the cradle, the marriage altar, 
and the tomb. The Persian in the far east delights in 
their perfume, and writes his love in nosegays; while 
| the Indian child of the far west clasps his hands with 
| glee as he gathers the abundant blossoms—the illu- 
| minated scripture of the prairies. The Cupid of the 
| ancient Hindoos tipped his arrows with flowers, and 
| orange buds are the bridal crown with us, a nation of 
| yesterday. Flowers garlanded the Grecian altar, and 
| they hang in votive wreaths before the Christian shrine. 
All these are appropriate uses. Flowers should deck 
| the brow of the youthful bride, for they are in them- 
| selves a lovely type of marriage. They should twine 
| round the tomb, for their perpetually renewed beauty is 
| a symbol of the resurrection. They should festoon the 
altar, for their fragrance and their beauty ascend in 
| perpetual worship before the Most High—Lydia M 
| Child. 
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Recipe for Making Black Ink. 
Two quarts of rain wator, one half lb. nutgalls, 
three ounces gum Senegal (arabic,) three ounces 
sulphate of iron ; soak the nutgalls in three quarters 
of the water ; the gum arabic in one half of the 
remaining water, warmed ; the sulphate of iron in 
the other half; let them stand in the several ves- 
sels forty-eight hours, then mix them, and the ink 
is made. This recipe was received from Dr. 


Webster, Prof. of Chemistry in Harvard Uni- 





Christian Repository. 


——— 
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A Name in the Sand. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 








Alone I walked the ocean strand, 

A pearly shell was in my hand, 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

One lingering look I fondly cast ; 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 

And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ’twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me! 
The wave of dark oblivion’s sea 
Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod—the sandy shore 
Of time—and be to me no more : 
Of me—my day—the name I bore, 
To leave no track nor trace. 


And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands, 
Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part hath wrought— 
Of all this thinking soul hath thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught 
For glory or for shame. 





An Alphabet of Short Rules. 


WELL WORTH REMEMBERING. 





Attend well to your business. 

Be punctual in your payments. 
Consider well before you promise. 
Dare to do right. 

Envy no man. 

Faithfully perform your duty. 

Go not in the path of. vice. 

Have respect for your character. 
Infringe on no one’s right. 

Know thyself. 

Lie not, for any consideration. 

Make few acquaintances. 

Never profess what you do not practice. 
Occupy your time in usefulness. 
Postpone nothing that you can do now. 
Quarrel not with your neighbor. 
Recompense every man for his labor. 
Save something against a day of trouble. 
Treat every body with kindness. 

Use yourself to moderation. 

Vilify no person’s reputation. 
Watchfully guard against idleness. 
Examine your conduct daily. 

Yield to superior judgment. 

Zealously pursue the right path. 





Write it in Gold. 


The great comprehensive truth, says Presideut 
Quincy, written in letters of living light on every 
page of our history, are these: Human happiness 
has no perfect security but freedom ; frecdom, none 
but virtue; virtue, none but knowledge; and 
neither freedom, nor virtue, nor knowledge, has 
any vigor or immortal hope, except in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith, and in the sanctions of 








versity. 








the Christian religion. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE 
METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 


Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Gctober, 1847. 
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ExPLaNaTION.—The 1st column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least height of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours, beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest height during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean height of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 


Summary—Least height of thermometer, 27 deg. 
83 


Greatest height of 0. 


Monthly range of do. 56 
Least daily variation of do. 7 
Greatest daily variation of do. 36 
Mean temperature of month, 53.2 

Do. do. at sunrise, 45.2 
Do. do. at2P.M. 64.6 
Coldest day, October 27th. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 37.5 
Warmest day, October Ist. 
Mean temperature of warmest day, 70.8 
Minimum height of barometer, 28.986 inches. 
Maximum do. do. 29.913 do. 
Range of do. 927 do. 
Mean height of do. 29.3277 do. 
Number of days of rain, 13. 
Perpendicular depth of rain, 9.57 inches. 


Weatuer.—Clear and fair, 13 days ; variable, 14 days; 
cloudy, 4 days. 

Winn.—N. 21g days; N. E.5 days; S.21g days; 
8. W.4 days; W. 414 days; N. W. 214 days. 


Memoranpa.—lIst, Indian Summer day—rain 4 to 5 
P. M.; 2d, cloudy till 3 P. M.; 4th, A. M. very foggy 


and cloudy—P. M. fair and pleasant; 5th, continued 














thunder and heavy rain 6 to 64g A. M.—P. M. fair and 
oe ageees 6th, cool and nearly cloudy, shower 9 P. M.; 

th, cool, drizzly and gloomy; 8th, cool, and nearly 
cloudy ; 9th, 10th, 11th, fine Indian Summer weather ; 
12th, very wet gloomy day; 13th, 14th, cool, hazy and 
smoky ; 15th, fine and ¢lear ; 16th, 17th, pleasant varia- 
ble and fair ; 18th, shower latter part of the night ; 19th, 
20th, pleasant Indian Summer days ; began to rain latter 


part of night of 20th, and with the exception of the 23d, || 


rained with but little intermission till 3 P. M. of the 
24th ; 25th, drizzled a little at daylight; 26th to 30th, 
fair, clear, cool, and pleasant Indian Summer weather; 
30th, very smoky, light rain in night; 3lst, very 
changeable, mild atmosphere, sprinkle of rain several 
times. 


Osservations.—This month has been generally plea- || 
sant with the exception of the extremely wet weather. || 
The mean temperature is about one degree warmer than || 
the average temperature of the month for the last thirteen |} 


years. The amount of rain is entirely unprecedent- 
ed for this month, being about three times the average 


quantity. Of this amount about three and one-tenth || 


inches fell in the short space of 18 hours, that is 
from 9 P. M. on the 23d, to 3 P. M on the 24th. 


able rains we have ever had. The average amount of 
rain at this place is about 45 inches. We had then one 
fifteenth of the annual average of rain in a period of time 
equal to one four hundred and eighty-seventh part of 
the year. Suchan extraordinary amount of rain swelled 
the streams of water to an unusual height, which re- 
sulted in great loss by the destruction of mill-dams, 
bridges, fields of corn, and other property. From the Ist 
of November, 1846, to the same period in 1847, the 
amount of rain has been unusually great. I propose to 
speak of this hereafter in a separate article. 





Recommendation of the Psaltery. 
(SEE NEXT COLUMN.) 

The subscribers, as Teachers of Music, Conductors of 
Choirs, or Organists, having examined and used the collec- 
tion of church music entitled the PsstTery, by Messrs. 
Mason and Webb, are happy in giving their testimony to 
the great and uncommon merit which the work, in their 
opinion, possesses, and would respectfully recommend it to 
the attention of teachers and churches throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 


EDWARD R. JOHNSON, Philadelphia. 
D. S. RUST, Worcester, Ms. 

A. N. JOHNSON, Boston. 

SEAS A. BANCROFT, Boston. 

Ss. D. HADLEY, Boston. 

B. F. EDMANDS, Boston. 

WM. C. BROWN, Boston. 

S. RUST, Boston. 

O. G. PIERCE, Windsor, Ms. 
JOSEPH BIRD, Watertown, Ms. 
OSGOOD, COLLISTER, Winchendon, Ms. 
C. S. CROSSMAN, Fitchburg, Ms. 
CYRUS THURSTON, Fitchburg, Ms. 
JOSIAH OSGOOD, Boston. 
FERDINAND J. ILSLEY, Albany. 

A. J. COPELAND, Brewer, Me. 
THOMAS J. GURNEY, Cambridge, Ms. 
JAMES DRAPER, Attleboro’, Ms. 

Ss. H. TENNEY, Lebanon, N. H. 
HENRY PACKARD, Winthrop, Me. 
ASA BARR, Westfield, Ms. 

J. E. SWEETSER, Boston. 
ALANSON BELCHER, Boston. 

J. K. COLBY, Haverhill, Ms. 

J. W. PARKS, Boston. 

C. L. PLYMPTON, New York. 

E. J. Long, Boston. 

E. S. HOADLY, New Haven. 

W. B. JOHNSON, Webster, Ms. 
HIRAM SWIFT, Boston. 

CHARLES FULLER, Sturbridge, Ms. 
JOEL BAKER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
JOHN TITCOMB, Farmington, Conn, 
W. A. BAKER, Windsor, Conn. 

W. H. MOORE. Washington, Me. 
JOHN GIBSON, Boston. 

D. E. JONES, New York. 

AARON LELAND, Springfield, Ms. 
FE. K. PROUTY, Lebanon, N. H. 

I. C. CRAM, Concord, N. H. 
THOMAS BRACE, West Hartford, Conn. 
J. C. WOODMAN, Hartford, Conn. 
SUMNER HILL, Boston. 

NATHAN SANBORN, Boston. 

I. S. WITHINGTON, Boston. 

J. F. DELANDF, Woburn, Ms. 


From || 
all we can learn, this rain was very extensive, and when || 
the extent of surface and the time in which it was fall- || 
ing are both considered, it was one of the most remark- |) 


New Collection of Church Music. 





PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION AND WITH THE APPROBA- 


TION OF THE 
BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
AND THE 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETYS. 








THE PSALTERY, 


| BEING ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE MUSIC BOOKS FOR 
CHURCH CHOIRS, CONGREGATIONS, SINGING SCHOOLS 


AND SOCIETIES, EVER PUBLISHED. 


By Lowell Mason and George James Webb, 
Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 


The authors of the above work are well known through- 
out the United States, and their names, as authors, are 
sufficient guarantee of the excellence of any collection of 
| music. The favorable manner in which the Psaltery has 
| been received by the respective governments of the Boston 
| Handel and Haydn Society and the Boston Academy of 
| Music, and the fact that it is published under the sanction 
| and with the approbation of these two well known institu- 





| tions, cannot fail to give additional confidence to the work. 
The following is an extract from the preface: “No 
apology is deemed necessary for adding another singing 
| book to the number already published. Conductors of 
| choirs, and teachers of singing schools are fully aware that 
but little progress can be ~ * without frequent additions 
of new music to the common stock. There may be danger, 
indeed, of carrying the love of the new too far; but that 
a choir of singers should occasionally desire a new book, is 
neither surprising nor unreasonable. 


“The PSALTERY is not only a new music-book, but it is 
pen nrg a book of new music; for, while it contains a 
sufficient number of old standard tunes, much the larger 
porinn of the work consists of such pieces as have never 

| before been published. Some of these have been written 
| expressly for the work: others have been derived from 
compositions of the best masters. The resources of the 
| editors have been abundant, their labor has been great, 
and no expense has been spared to render the work com 
plete. As the result of these exertions on their part, the 
editors feel confident that they have produced a better 
| work of the kind than any in which they have heretofore 
been engaged, and one which will not disappoint those 
| who may so far honor it as to allow it to speak for itself. 


“ Many tunes, it will be seen, are the composition of Mr. 
CHARLES ZEUNER. To this gentleman, and to all 
| others who have furnished new music, the editors offer 





| their grateful acknowledgments.” 


Great care has been taken to adapt the Psaltery to the 
|| use of singing schools and for congregational use. The 
|| Introductory Elements of Vocal Music have been carefully 

re-written and rendered very full and complete. according 
| to the Pestalozzian system. They are rendered very inte- 
| resting by new practical exercises, most of which are 
| written in the form of rounds. 


The anthems and set pieces are almost all new and are 
| suitable to various occasions of Public Worship. Several 
| are well adapted to ordinations or dedications, and most of 
| them are appropriate to the common service of the Sabbath, 
| Throughout the whole work special care has been taken to 
| keep each part within the compass of the class of voices for 


| which it is designed. It is a common fault in, books of 
| church music, that the parts are too high; so high that 





| they can only be sung by voices of extraordinary compass, 
|! or by voices considerably cultivated. This error has been 


|| carefully avoided. 


| The Psaltery contains 111 long metre tunes, 113 common 
|| netre, 66 short metre, 184 yarious particular metres, and 
|| 113 anthems, set pieces and chants. 

| In short, it is confidently believed that it is the best work 
\| of the kind ever issued from the American press. Leaders 
| of choirs, Teachers of Music, and others interested are 
| invited to examine it. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 


| £8 Main Street, CincMnati, O. 
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BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


216 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 








Keep constantly for sale a very large and well selected 
stock of School, Classical and Miscellaneous Books, Blank 
Books, and Stationery, to which they would invite the | 
attention of Booksellers, and merchants generally. 


H. & S. publish some of the best and most salable School 
Books now in use in the United States, among which are— 


BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, ac- 








companied by an Atlas; the only treatise on Astronomy 
now in general use. 


PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 
new edition, neatly bound in stiff covers, and illustrated 
with 18 maps, and 150 engravings; decidedly the best | 
and cheapest introductory Geography published in the | 
country. 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. This work has been | 
thoroughly revised, and improved by large additions of 
Southern and Western plants, and few books have a 
wider and more justly deserved popularity. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 12mo & 16mo. 


do. POCKET do. in various styles of binding. | 
WEBSTER’S UNIVERSITY DICTIONARY. This edi- | 
tion contains about thirteen thousand more words than | 
Walker's large Dictionary, and few persons require a | 
larger work than this for reference. | 


SOPHOCLES’ GREEK GRAMMAR—the text-book of | 
Yale, Harvard, and others of the best Colleges of the | 
U.S. 


FELTON’S GREEK READER. 


do. do. EXERCISES. 

PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 12mo. 
do. CHEMISTRY “ 
do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, J8mo. 
do. PHILOSOPHY “ “ 
do. CHEMISTRY “ “ 


The larger works of Mrs. Phelps have recently undergone 
a thorough revision, and, with her books for beginners, are 
peculiarly adapted for use in common schools. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by the author of Par- 
ley’s Geography ; quarto, with maps in the book. 


H. & S. have recently published an elementary treatise 
on Astronomy, accompanied by 16 neatly printed and beau- 
tifully colored maps, three by three and a half feet, adapted 
to the school or Jecture room. The price of the maps, per 
set, mounted on rollers, with cloth back, with a copy of the 
book, is $20.C0 For the same, with paper back, $ 15.00. 
The whole is packed in a neat case for transportation. 





No academy or common school should be without a set 
of these Maps. They have the recommendation of the best 
astronomers, as well as the most experienced scientific 
teachers in the country, With these Maps, a greater 
amount of astronomical information can be imparted in six 
months, than by the ordinary methods in a year, besides 
rendering the study much more interesting. 





SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer's and Mechanic's Companion, 


Comprising U.S. Weights and Measures; Mensuration of 
Superficies and Solids; Tables of Squares and Cubes; 
Square and Cube Roots; Circumference and Areas of Cir- 
clans the Mechanical Powers, the Steam Engine, &. &. 


SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer’s, Contractor's and Surveyor’s 
POCKET TABLE-BOOK, 


iprising Logarithms of Numbers; Logarithmic Sines 
and ‘Tangents; the Traverse Table; and a full and complete 
set of Excavation and Embankment Tables, together with 


numerous Sther valuable Tables for Engineers, &c. 
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WILLARD’S HISTORY 


TWO EDITIONS, 


AND A. 8. BARNES AND CO., NEW YORK. 


mics and Female Seminaries: 
Schools and Family Libraries. 


signed as a Text Book i r Common Schools. 
{t commences with t 


years.) The originality of the plan consists in dividin; 


of the country, and the regular advances of civilization. 
The Hon. 


my table as my companion, and book of reference.” 
Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 1842. 


as I think has long been a desideratum. The chronol 


fear its Do will prevent its extensive use. 
school e 


maps should by no means be omitted. 


into the Academical Department of the University. 
Truly yours, 

S. W. CRAWFORD. 

Principal of the Academical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1842. 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.—Gentlemen: I most cheer- 
fully express to you the satisfaction with which I have 


is just such a book aa I have long desired for the use of my 
advanced classes. Its valuable chronological and geogra- 
phical helps; its marginal analysis; its perspicuous style, 
methodical arrangement, and impartial statement of facts, 
render it the most perfect work of the kind with which I 
am acquainted. Yours truly, 
SAMUEL RANDALL, 
Principal of Female Seminary. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 1842. 
Gentlemen,—To make our 
vast importance that they should be well instructed in the 
history of their country. Emma Willard’s “ History of the 
Republic of America,” published by you, is the very thing 
to accomplish this desirable end. Every youth in the 
Union should possess a copy of this work. 

Yours, respectfully, 


-N.L Ss. 
Principal of Academy, 359 South Second Street. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1842. 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.—Gentlemen: I have examined, 
with deep interest, Willard’s History of the United States, 
as revised and published by you. and think it a work su- 
perior to any other of the kind within my knowledge. In 


In my opinion, to facilitate a knowledge of that interesting 
branch of learning of which it treats. Believing it to be 
an improvement upon any other History of the United States 
now in use, I have decided, forthwith, to have it introduced 
into the Institute under my care. 
AZARIAH PRIOR, 
Principal of Southern Institute for Young Ladies. 
Mrs. Willard—Respected Madam,—Through the polite- 
ness of the Hon. S. D. Hubbard, we have had the opportu- 
nity of reading your valuable “History of the United 
States,” and, in accordance with his suggestion, have writ- 
ten a notice of it which we offer to the public, hoping that 
it may have some influence towards its introduction into our 
schools generally, Very respectfully, yours, 
B. p. HOVEY. 
The undersigned having carefully perused Mrs. Willard’s 
History of the United States, desire to commend it to the 
notice of the public. Its table of Chronology, its convenient 
and useful marginal index, and its maps, each of which is 
accurately adapted to that particular portion of history it is 
designed to elucidate, cannot fail to command the admi- 
ration of those who give it a cursory examination only. 
But its chief excellence, if we rightly understand its 
worth, lies in its new and systematic plan. The philoso- 
fs arrangement of its events must have a salutary in- 
uence upon the mind, by inducing in ita love of order, 
and by leading it to habits of systematic research. We 
wish to see an. abridgment of the work, adapted to a 
younger class of learners, with questions at the bottom of 
each page, — the attention of the pupil to the most 
— oints to be retained. E P. HOVEY, 


rincipal of the Female Department, City High School. 
P. P. HOBART, 











Middletown, Jane 22, 1843. Associate Teacher. 


PUBLISHED BY DERBY, BRADLEY ANDCO. CINCINNATI, | edition. 


The large work is designed as a Text Book for Acade- 
and also for District 


The small work, being an Abridgment of the same, is de- 


0 
e discovery of America, 1492, and 
goes down to the death of General Harrison, 1842, (350 


the time into periods, of which the beginnings and termi- . 
nations are marked by important events; and constructing || and Academies. 
a series of maps illustrating the progress of the settlement 


aniel Webster says, of an early edition of the | 
above work, in a letter to the author: ** [keep it lying upon 


Gentlemen,—I have examined the above mentioned work 
|| with = pleasure. It is just such a history of our countr 


y is 
admirably arranged, and the maps are invaluable. J have 


not time to say all in its praise that I could and would. I 


Should a 
ition of it be published, as [ hope there will, the 


lam very desirous to have it in my power to introduce it 


examined Mrs. Willard’s History of the United States. It 


outh good citizens, it is of 


point both of design and execution, it is admirably adapted, | 





Popular School Books. 


|| KENDALL’S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY; or a 


oF 
THE UNITED STAT ES,] wcccrScxocts and academies, sccompanied by an Atl 


: by an Atlas 
(containing 18 Maps) of the Heavens, showing the places 
of the ‘principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebule. Fourth 

Price $1.25. 
|| This work is highly recommended by Professors Olmsted, 
|| Loomis, and Walker, as well as by many of the first teach- 
|| ers in the United States, who have examined it. 


COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 
Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule; being a 
Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 
Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acade. 
mies. Illustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents, 
This work has already passed through several editions, 

and has been introduced into many of the best Schools 


COATES’ FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY; being an 
Introduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and general readers. Sixth edition, enlarged 
and illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1 


SMITH’S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the productive system; a method 
of instruction recently adopted in Germany and Switz- 
erland, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 

Notwithstanding the many new works on English Gram- 
mar which have from time to time appeared, since this was 
first published, the d d for Smith’s English Grammar 
has steadily increased, and it now has the approbation of 
nearly half the teachers in the United States. 


HART’S BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU.- 
tion of the United States, in the form of Questions and 
Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 12mo. 
Price 34 cents. ‘ 
This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 
Judges Sergeant, Randall, and Parsons. 


HART’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
Principles and Uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. 

a thousand copies of this work have already been 

sold. 











PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 
A General History, for the use of High Schools, Young 
Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies and C Schools, 
illustrated by 150 engravings. 12mo, pp. 304, Price 75 
cents. 

This work is universally admitted to be the most success- 
ful attempt to bring General History within the scope of 
our Schools and Academies, that has ever been made. 
Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been sold. 


COMSTOCK’S (ANDREW) ELOCUTION. A system of 
Elocution, with special reference to Gesture, to the treat- 
ment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, com- 
prising numerous Diagrams and Engraved ae illus- 
trative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC READER, in both the old 
and new alphabet. Sheep. Price $1. 

COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC SPEAKER. In the new 
alphabet, with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Fig- 
ures. Sheep. Price $1. 

COMSTOCK’S PHONOLOGY. Part1. Price 25 cents. 


COMSTOCK’S HISTORIA SACRA. (A new interlinear 
edition.) 2vols. Price $1. 

GREEN’S (R. W.) GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA. 
12mo. Price 63 cents. 


McCARTNEY’S (PROFESSOR W.) The Principles of 
| Differential and Integral Calculus, and their application 
to Geometry. Second edition. 





Price $1.50. 


LEWIS’ (ENOCH.) A Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, including the construction of the Auxil- 
iary Tables, a concise Tract on the Conic Sections, and 


the principles of Spherical Projection. Second edition. 
Price $1.50 


HURD (SETH T.) A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocab- 

ulary of the Common Errors of Speech. Being a col- 
lection of nearly two thousand hechesigns: cant phrases, 
colloquialisms, quaint expressions, pronunciations, false 
pronunciations, perversions, misapplication of terms, and 
other kindred errors of the English language, peculiar 
to the different states of the Union. The whole ex- 
plained, corrected, and conveniently arranged for the 
use of schools and private individuals. Price 34 cents. 
The above Popular School Books, are published by E. 
H. Butler & Co., No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia, and 


are for sale in Cincinnati by 


DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
and by the Booksellers, generally, throughout the United 
| States. 
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‘IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. | 
SORIN & BALL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Respectfully call the attention of parents, teachers, and 
others, to the following valuable School Books published || 
by them: ‘ 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL UNITED STATES. 
do. ENGLAND. | 
do. FRANCE. 
do, GREECE. 
do. ROME. (In press.) 


CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
EDITED BY D. M. REESE, M.D., LL.D. 


No. 1. RUDIMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
2. INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES. 
3. RUDIMENTS OF VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 
LOGY. 
4. RUDIMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
5. RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
6. do. GEOLOGY. 
7. LAWS OF MATTER AND MOTION, Ist Book 
of Philosophy. 
8. MECHANICS, 2d Book of Philosophy. 
9. HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS AND PNEU- 
MATICS, 3d Book of Philosophy. 
10. RUDIMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, 
11. FIRST BOOK OF DRAWING. 
12, SECOND BOOK OF DRAWING. 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE; or, Information on 
Common Objects, by D. M. Reese, A. M., M. D., LL. D. 


PROFESSOR BROOKS’ SERIES 
OF 
GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


This series of the classics is intended to be full, and will 
be prepared on a new plan, and with peculiar adaptation to 
the wants of American students. While the notes will 
develop sound principles of Criticism, Rhetoric, Histories, 
Political Science, Morals and General Religion, they will 
illustrate the text of the different authors by apposite quo- 
tofines and parallelisms from Modern Literature and the 

ible. 

BROOKS’ FIRST LATIN LESSONS. ‘This is adapted 
to Brooks’ Ross’s Latin Grammar, but will suit any other 
— of the language. It consists of a Grammar, 
Reader, and Dictionary combined, and will enable any 
one to acquire a knowledge of the elements of the Latin 


| 
| 
| 
| 

















language without an instructor. It has already passed 
through FIVE editions. 18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ FIRST GREEK LESSONS. This Greek Ele- 
mentary is on the same plan of the Latin Lessons, and || 
affords equal facilities to the student. It has reached a || 
fourth edition. 18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. This Grammar contains 
many new features, calculated to facilitate a critical 
knowledge of the Greek tongue. It will soon appear. 
12mo.; 75 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA. 
This consists of portions of the four Gospels in Greek, 
arranged in chronological order; and forms a connected 
history of the principal events in the Savior’s life and 
ministry. It contains a lexicon, and is illustrated and 
explained by notes. Second edition just published. 
18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK PASTORAL POETS. This contains 
the Greek Idyls of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, eluci- 
dated by notes and copious extracts from ancient and 
modern pastoral poetry. Each Idyl is illustrated by 
beautiful plates from original designs. (In preparation ) 
8vo.; $2 25. 

BROOKS’ OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. This edition 
of Ovid is elucidated by an analysis and explanation of 
the fables, together wit original English notes, histori- 
cal, mythological and critical, and illustrated by pictorial 
eubéilhchenente; with a Clavis, giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. Each fable contains a 
plate from an original design. (In press.) 8vo.; $225. 

FRAZEE’S IMPROVED GRAMMAR OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 


Teachers and School Directors, by directing a line to 
SORIN & BALL, can have copies of the above works 
gratis, for examination. 

Philadelphia, October 1. 

















PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S 


NEW CHEMISTRY. 


“FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY,” for the use 
of Colleges and Schools, by Benjamin Silliman, B. M. A. 
Professor, in Yale College, of Science as applied to the 
Arts. 


This work, which has been issued since the commence- 


| ment of the present year, has already attained a popularity 


hitherto unprecedented in any text-book of a similar cha- 
racter. It has been adopted as the text-book ina large 
number of Colleges, in the State Normal School, at Alba- 
ny, and in very many of the first Academical Institutions 
throughout the country, and has, in every instance, met 
with unqualified approbation. It embraces all the recent 
discoveries in chemical science, and is just the work which 
has long been needed on this subject byenlightened teachers. 

It is printed in a 12mo form, of 492 pages, on good pa- 

er, and handsomely bound, and contains upwards of 200 
illustrations, descriptive of the subject. 

Although it bas been published but a short time, the de- 


mand has already exhausted a very large edition. 


From among many recommendatory notices, we extract 
the following: 

“TI consider it decidedly the best elementary work on 
that science which I have met. It is admirably adapted to 
the use of schools and academies.”—[H. S. Patterson, Pro- 
fessor Materia Medica, Pennsylvania College, Philadelphia. 

“ The work is admirably adapted to the wants of our col- 
leges and schools, and will be found a valuable aid both to 
teachers and learners. It comes fully up to the present 
state of chemical knowledge.”—{ W. Hl. Allen, Professor of 
Chemical and Natural Philosophy, Dickinson College, Pa. 

“T regard it as the best elements of Chemistry in print, 
and as itis of such recent date as to embrace all of the 
latest discoveries, I feel sure it will meet with a cordial re- 
ception every where.”—| Richard O. Currey, M. D., Pro- 
fessor Chemical and Natural Sciences, East Tenn. 

“I think it a work of superior merit. and one that cannot 
fail to secure general favor.’’~-[R. K. Edson, Hopkins Aca- 
demy, Mass. 

“‘As a school book, I consider it decidedly superior to 
any thing that has preceded it, and shall adopt it immedi- 
ately.”—[Gilbert Combs, Spring Garden Institute, Phil’a. 

“1 hope it will have a very wide circulation, and take 
the place of many catchpenny manuals now in use.” —{ Pre- 
sident Hitchcock, of Amherst College. : 

Published by LOOMIS & PECK, Philadelphia. 


To the Friends of Education. 
BLISS’ ANALYSIS OF GROGRAPHY, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 

This is a book on an entirely new plan, and is, without 
doubt, one of the best works on Geography which has ever 
been issued from the American press. It is the result of many 
years’ study and experience. Recommendations, too nume- 
rous and too lengthy for an advertisement, have been re- 
ceived from many of the most distinguished teachers in the 
state, who have given it a careful and critical examination. 
They speak of it as one of the best works which they have 
seen. Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. Boston. 


BLISS’ OUTLINE MAPS. 


These are a series of eight large Maps, correspondin 
with those in the Analysis of Geography (which is to them 
a key) for Schools and Academies. The superiority of 
these over other Outline Maps, consists in their superior 





beauty, accuracy, minuteness, cheapness, and harmony of || 


arrangement. They are comprised in eight numbers, as 
follows:—1 Map Eastern Hemisphere, 1 Western Hemi- 


| Sphere, ne Asia, Africa, North America, South Ame- 


rica, and the United States. They are printed on superfine 


| paper, elegantly colored, and mounted on rollers, and 


acked with cloth. Price, per set of eight Maps, with the 


key, $9. We have been induced to put the price thus low, 


in order to place them within the reach of all, hoping 
thereby to promote their general introduction into school 
districts throughout the country. It is only by large sales 
that we can be remunerated at so lowa price. Teachers 
and School Committees, and all interested in the cause of 
Education, are invited to call at the bookstore of the pub- 
lishers and examine for themselves. For sale by 
: W. B. SMITH & Co., Cincinnati. 


VALUABLE SYSTEM OF BOOE-KEEPING. 
THE NATIONAT. ACCOUNTANT. an Imnroved Sys- 
tem of Book-keeping, by Gane es Double ‘Entry, wit 

Illustrative Apparatus. 

“THe NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT.—This is the title of a 
work on Book-keeping, by Mr. Jacob Batchelder, Precep- 
tor in the Academy of this town, just published by J. P. 
Jewett & Co., Boston. B vege illustrative apparatus 
in teaching, Mr. Batchelder as succeeded in making 

lain to the understandings of learuvers what has before 
on obscure. His method is original, and it has been 
fully tested by twelve years experience. We would re- 


commend the work to all who would become acquainted || 


with the science. It should be adopted by every one who 
would teach it successfully. We hope it will be immedi- 
ately introduced into the schools in this town. We are glad 


to hear it is meeting with a rapid sale.”—[{Lynn Pioneer. 


LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
NEW SCHOOL MUSIC-BOOKS, 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG-BOOK, in two parts; 
| the first part consisting of Songs suitable for primary or 
juvenile singing schools, and the second part consistin 
| of an explanation of the inductive or Pestalozzian metho 
| of teaching music in such schools. By L. Mason and G, 
J. Webb, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
| It is supposed that any mother or primary school teacher, 
| who can herself sing, although she may know so little of 
| the musical characters as not to be able to read music 
| herself, may, by the help of these directions, be enabled to 
| teach her Sapte with good success, and thus prepare the 


| way for a more thorough and extensive course in higher 
| schools. 


THE SONG-BOOK OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM, consist- 
ing of a great variety of Songs, Hymns and Scriptural 
Selections, with appropriate music, arranged to be sung 
in one, two, or three parts: containing, also, the ele- 
mentary principles of vocal music, prepared with refer- 
ence to the inductive, or Pestalozzian method of teaching, 
designed as a complete musical manual for common or 
orig schools. By Lowell Mason and George James 

ebb. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


This work has been prepared with reference to the wants 
| of common schools and academies, and is designed to follow 
| the above work. In it will be found man songs, adapted 





| to the various circumstances of school children and yeuth, 
| from 8 to 10, to 14 or 16 years of age. The variety is 
| thought to be greater than in most the works, including 
| the sprightly and enlivening, the calm and soothing, and 
the sober and devout. 
| ‘Teachers and School Committees are requested to exa- 
mine the above works, which are believed to be the best 
| now before the public. They are extensively introduced, 
and are in use in the State Normal Schools of Massachu- 
setts and New York. Published by 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 16 Water st., Boston. 
For sale in Cincinnati, by W. B. Smita & Co. 





A COMPREHENSIVE LEXICON OF THE GREEK 

LANGUAGE; adapted to the use of Colleges and 
Schools in the United States, by John Pickering, LL. D., 
President of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences; Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of 


Sciences at Berlin; of the Antiquarian Society at Athens, 
&c. 





In a notice of this work by Professor Robinson, he says: 
“ There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of 
| Mr. Pickering to be the best extant for the use of Colleges 
| and Schools in the United States; for which, indeed, it has 
been specially prepared. Within the last few days, one of 
the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the country, 
himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us his opinion, 
that a young man at school or in a college, who uses Pick- 
ering’s Lexicon, will usually get his lessons with greater 
ease and accuracy, and in far less time, than by the aid of 
any other Greek Lexicon.” 

n another notice, by Professor Felton, ot Harvard Uni- 
versity, he says: ‘* This Lexicon, in its present form, is in 
every respect an excellent one. It does great honor to the 
ability, unwearied industry, and vast attainments of its 
author. It is particularly adapted to the range of Greek 
works studied in the pa Moos and colleges of the United 
States; and American editions of the classics have been 
specially referred to.” 

“This work, we believe, will be found to be the best 
| Greek Lexicon in the English language for the use of 
| schools and colleges.”—North American Review. 

The Rev. Dr. Bullions, Professor of Greek in the Albany 
| Academy, author of a Greek Grammar, &c., remarks: ‘In 
| respect of fulness, it (Mr. Pickering’s Lexicon) contains all 


| the information that the advanced student will ordinarily 
need: and at the same time, by the insertion of the oblique 

| cases of irregular nouns, and the parts of irregular verbs 

| in alphabetical order, to a much greater extent than is 
usual, it is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the younger 
student. The work should command, and non oh will 
have, an extensive circulation.” 

| WORCESTER’S LARGE DICTIONARY. A Universal 
and Critical Dictionary of the English Language, by 
Joseph E. Worcester. 1 vol. 8vo; 1032 pages. 


| 
| 
| “The result of a thorough examination of Worcester’s 
| wye04: : : 
TDirtinnary has heen to nr, 4 re In Ms awn mind the dn 
| cided conviction, that for fullness of vocabulary, accuracy 
| in orthography, pronunciation, and definition, and for its 
| criticisms upon unauthorised words, it is superior to any 
| Dictionary of the English language with which I am ac- 
| quainted. I have recommended the work to our students 
|as a standard for reference.” —[Prof. M. B. Anderson, 
| Waterville College. J 
| It embraces, so far as I can perceive, all that either the 
| student or the practical man can desire in a Dictionary.”— 
| [Prof. Rowell Park. 

“The new Dictionary I have examined closely, and am 
daily using it as a standard for reference.”— [William Rus- 
sell, Elocutionist. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co. 








| 16 Water street, Boston. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO, PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER'’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 
1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 46 illustrations. 


& do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, $1 do 

7. do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“ The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
couatry.” 

* YALE CoLieGe, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“TI think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. Bb. SILLIMAN. 

WoopwArpb CoLLeGce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, ia every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools. 
1 know not a work so well —— as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 

B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 





GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTCRY OF ROME, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do ° 
do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO ) do 
do HISTORY OF GREECE, bound ; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
d KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 


° 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 
Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
robation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
Btates. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 
The chain of narrative is a 
author’s reflections are pagent such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 


raneee and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book It may juslly be recom- 


mended. 

What has been said of this volume will appl generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. 
mas P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOTT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
P.S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 


preserved; and the 


By Dr. Tho- 


WHOLESALE 
SCHOOL BOOK, PAPER, 


STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
IN CINCINNATI, 


Competing in Assortment and Price with the 
Heaviest Eastern Houses! 


Having during the past summer, enlarged and improved 
our establishment, and greatly increased our manufacturing 
and other facilities, we are much better prepared than 
ever before to compete, both in assortment and price, with 
the heaviest houses in our line in the Eastern cities. 


School Books. 


Being the only publishers of the highly popular Eclec- 
tic Series uf School Books, comprising J/‘Guffey’s Read- 
ers aud Spelling Book, and Ray's Arithmetics, (so gener- 
ally used in Western and Southern Schools,) we sell them 
at much lower prices than they can possibly be obtained 
for in New York or Philadelphia. e obtain other lead 
ing School Bpoks in exchange for our publications, and 
thus are enabled to sell them as low as they can be obtained 
of their publishers. Our assortment comprises the various 
Spelling Books, Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, Geogra- 
phies, Histories, &c., in general use. 


Paper- 

We have the largest stock and best assortment of Fool's 
Cap and Letter Papers ever brought to this market ; com- 
prising every quality and style of ruled and plain, blue and 
white, heavy and thin, American and French papers. 

Also, Leger Papers, Cap, Demy, Medium, Royal, Super 
Royal and Imperial Sizes, of French and American manu- 
facture. Bonnet Boards and Wrapping Papers in“great 
variety. 


Blank Books. 


Having much enlarged our Blank Book Manufactory, 
we now make every variety of Account, and Memoranduin 
and Copy Books, aud are determined to offer them to 
wholesale purchasers at the lowest Eastern prices. Books 
of any peculiar pattern of ruling, or style of binding, will 
be made to order in a manner which cannot be excelled. 


Stationery Gencrally. 

Our stock is much better and assortment heavier than 

ever before. We are agents for manufacturers of many 
staple articles in this line, and our facilities for obtaining 
supplies generally, are such that we are confident our 
prices as well as assortment cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion. 
[c= We respectfully invite those who have heretofore pur- 
chased at the East, as well as others, to give us a trial, feel- 
ing confident that we can make it for their interest to pur- 
chase of us. Our prices are uniform, and orders will be 
very carefully attended to. Terms—CASH. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





CONCENTRATED AND SOLUBLE 
INK POWDERS, 


MANUFACTURED BY HENRY STEPHENS, LONDON. 


These powders are altogether syperior, as they are en- 
tirely different from any before manufactured. From them 
liquid inks of the very best quality can be made in ONE 
MINUTE by the simple addition of water! There are three 
varieties—First: A Soluble Powder, for making Black Ink 
of the best description and quality, excelient in color, and 
very fluid. Second: A Soluble Powder, for making the 
Blue Black Writing Fluid, originally produced by the 
manufacturer of these articles, and which has been so ex- 
tensively used and so highly appreciated. Third: A Solu- 
ble Blue Powder, which makes a vivid and unchangeable 
Blue Ink. 
The, mapy advantages possessed by these Ink Powders 
over all others, and also over liquid Inks, will be readily 

erceived. The facility with which liquid ink can be made 
rom them, and the superior quality of the ink so made, 
renders them much superior to all other powders. Bein 
highly concentrated, (weighing one-sixtieth as much as 
liquid ink) they can be more easily transported, and at 
much less expense, than liquid ink, besides avoiding risk of 
breakage, &c. In traveling, these powders are highly con- 
venient. 
They are put up in packages of three sizes. No. | con- 
taining powder enough to make one ounce of fluid ink; 
No. 2 for one half-pint, and No. 3 for one quart. 
For sale, at wholesale or retail, in Cincinnati, b 

W. B. SMITH & Co. 











Co's.” Improved Edition, 








| SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


| The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
| interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
| School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
| namely: 


| BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS: 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

| LATLN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 


A. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
C#SAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary, 

These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
and simple, and to contain every thing necessary to good 
schalanthig, without redundancy. ‘The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as possible in the 
same terms, the pupil progresses with rajidity, and saves 
months of the time spent in using the usual class books. In 
fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach- 
ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
prices, though made in the best style. They are in use in 
some of the best schools and colleges, it 1s believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 

Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 

President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 

Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 

Rey. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 

Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 

Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 

Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 

Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOLER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 
THE ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER; a Dictionary of 
words in common use; is intended to teach children by 
examples, and by exercises in composition, the true, defi- 
nite meaning of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s 
well known capacity as au instructor of youth. 

THE PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK, by R. Bentley, 
is a most beautiful and attractive work for childven. 


OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, 
and contains numerous maps, exhibiting every quarter of the 
globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
also an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
the world embraced in Ancient History. The publishers 
believe thata thorough examination will convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
and it possesses a permanent value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
natural manner to a competent knowledge of Geograpliy. 
It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. It is intended that it shall con- 
tinue to deserve the great popularity which it has always 
maintained, and that the prices shall be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 


COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 








do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 


This series of books is in so general use thet the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now it 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, in addi- 
tion to the 7 opinion of teachers in this country, is 
sufficient. ‘The ELEMENTS oF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contains 
all the late discoveries. Published by 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 

159, Pearl street, N. Y. 











Agents for the Manufacturer. 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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